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HAMMERSTEIN MAY 
USE THE MANHATTAN 


Possibility of Opening Opera Season 
There—Chicago Company Also 
Wanted It 


New complications in a situation already 


sufficiently complex have been injected 


into New York operatic affairs in the last 
week through a hint from Oscar Hammer- 
stein that he may use the Manhattan Opera 
House 


for his 


Company, 


for a week or two new 


American and also 
through a report that the. Chicago Opera 
Company the the 


Manhattan or some other theater for per- 


Opera 


wants to obtain use of 
fermances to be given in addition to those 
annually scheduled for it at the Metropo!- 
itan Opera House. 

Mr. Hammerstein has promised that he 


will give opera in New York beginning 
November 10. It is likely that his new 
house in Lexington avenue may not be 


ready until two or three weeks after that 
date, and, if that is the case Mr. Hammer- 
stein intends to make good his promise by 


introducing his company elsewhere. Nego- 
tiations were entered into by him last 
week with Comstock and Gest and the 
Messrs. Shubert, lessees of the Manhattan 
Opera House, and it is possible that two 
or three weeks in November may be sei 
aside for Hammerstein’s purposes in spite 


of the fact that the theater has been booked 
for other purposes. 

The Chicago company‘also asked regard 
ing the possibilities of obtaining the use of 
the Manhattan. Hammerstein 1s 
still the owner and grand opera could not 
be given there without his consent. There 
is also a clause in the famous Hammerstein 
contract with the Metropolitan which sets 
forth that the Manhattan is not to be used 


(Oscar 


for grand opera purposes for five years, 
but Hammerstein does not consider this 
binding any more than he does the other 
provisions of the contract 

The Chicago company asked for book 
ings for two dates in Novembe: the 
afternoons of the titth and =1&th) and 


assurance was said to have been given that 
the Metropolitan directors were willing to 
allow such appearances at the Manhattan 
before the opening of the regular season. 
The Chicago company wanted to appear at 
the Metropolitan, but this found 
possible because of the the 
for rehearsal purposes. 

However, objection was interposed by 
Hammerstein, who, instead, offered to rent 
his new house to the Chicago company for 


im- 
stage 


was 
need of 


performances when he is not giving opera 
there himself He communicated this 
offer to Bernard Ulrich, business manager 
of the Chicago company. 

“Il am willing to let the Chicago com- 
pany have the new house,” said Mr. Ham 
merstein, “but on no account will I permit 
them to enter the Manhattan.” 

The whole situation has become curi 
ously topsy-turvy If the Chicago com 
pany should go to the Manhattan with the 
consent of the Metropolitan and Mr. Ham 
merstein shifted the responsibility for such 
performances to the door of the Metro 
politan, there would be a violation of the 
Metropolitan-Hammerstein contract of 
three years ago, this time with the Metr: 


politan directors as the alleged offenders 
“Under such conditions would you pet 
mit the Chicago company to play at the 
Manhattan ?” Mr Hammerstein was 
asked 
“S-sh! Don’t talk so loud,” he said in 


pretended alarm 


Germans Need Musical Shaking Up, 
Says Damrosch 

Paris, Sept. 27.—Before Walter Dam 

rosch sailed for New York he was inter 


viewed with regard to his Summer’s 


mu 
sical impressions. “Frankly, I never wish 
to attend another performance at the Mu- 
nich Festspiele,” he said. “They ask New 


hat, 


never 


York prices for w 
less. I shall 


usually, costs vastly 
dreadful 
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interpretation of ‘Tristan’ by a 


(;erman 
, ms 


tenor who knew nothing about singing 
Mr. Damre sch confessed he had heard 
little he admired in Germany. Of Strauss s 


“Ariadne” he said: “It struck me as hope 
lessly dull and an impertinence to Molier« 


Speaking musically the Germans need a 


good shaking up. However, in Berlin | 
heard a remarkably fine young American 
tenor, Francis Maclennan, who has since 
gone to Hamburg.” 


Best Music To Be Heard in New York, 
Says Damrosch, Arriving from 
Europe 


conductor of the New 

Orchestra, reached this 

it by tine \) Cecil last 

Tuesday. accompanied by Mrs. Damrosch 

and their daughter They have 

broad six months 

ded the so-called 
S Munich.” Mr 

Sal “and the opinion that | always 
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America their home.” 
said that he was bring- 
novelties for the New 
among them pieces by 
Roumanian composer, and 
French composer. 
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when the North German _ Lloyd 

George Washington docked last Sunday 

night C. Coppicus, secretary to Gen 

eral Manager Gatti-Casazza, was on 


same boat with Mrs. Coppicus, and Lox 
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EUROPE GIVING BACK 
OUR MUSICAL HOSTS 


Eminent Artists Arriving for Season 
Include Conductors, Singers and 


which 


Scotti, 


Instrumentalists 
Largest of the delegations of returning 
musical artists to reach New York 
in the new season was. that 
landed week. Almost every European 
steamer has brought its consignment 
in will continue steadily until 
perat Noah’s Ark,” the Kaiser 
m ZIT, ings Caruso, Destinn, 
Didur, Urlus, J6rn, Braun, Weil and 
Scanini Nove ¢ | 
To th st Metropolitan Opera arrivals 


opera 


| 
iinet! 


stage director of 


still 


ot 


the 


Second 


passengel 


‘lass 


thus 


and 


and 


mis 


Griswold 


Mme. Gadski and Putnam came 
luesda on the A» MLPYINZTESSUM Cecilte 

Non-operatic arrivals on the Georg 
Washington included Dr, Carl Muck, con 
ductor of the Boston Symphony Orch 
tra; Leopold Stokowski, conductor of the 
Philadelphia) Symphony, and Cornelia 
Rider-Possart, the distinguished pianist 
who will make a concert tour under direc 
tion ol} Mart lagen, opening al the Main 
Festival 

Dr. Mucel stated that he bre oht ft 
novelties. He has one new = symphony, 
however, composed by Noren, and also 
announce that the latest Sibelius sym 


phony will have a place on one of his pro 


grams, Dr. Muck proclaimed a change in 


policy in keeping with his theory that 
orchestral concerts should be olely ft 
the orchestra Phere vil] ) soloists at 
only twelve of the twenty-four concerts in 
Boston and the ther twelve ill ci 
voted to m c for the rche ra alone 

~% thinl \m«e Cal Ludience have 
reached t I d Dr Mucl 

where t] real { that t] introduction 

fa loist dest t] ’ ind | 
mony of the program.” 

Mer 7 kow ki. wl i een spe rdit 
the Summer in Muni ught ( 
eral novelties, including a new ren 

mphony by Rabaud, von Hausegger s tone 
poem, “Wieland der Schmied,” Rousss l’s 
overture, “Nachsten von Holbronn,” a 
Viennese rhapsody by Florent Schmitt, 
Max Schilling’s prologue, “K6nig Oedipus” 


[Continued on page 4] 
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MME. GATTI-CASAZZA MAKES 
DIPLOMAT OF FRANCES ALDA 





Being the Wife of an Opera Director Has Taught Prima Donna 
How to Be Nice to the Newspapers and Still Keep Them at 
Arms’ Length— Two New Roles Added to Her Répertoire in 
Summer Abroad— Concert Plans—Is Present-Day Operatic 
Study as Thorough as It Once Was? 











IPLOMACY is one of Frances Alda’s 
specialties. It was not always so 
(she is frank in this admission), but dur- 
ing the past five years she has cultivated it 
sedulously and, to all intents, with success. 
Now a diplomat, as a_ person of 
a necessarily superior order of mental- 
ity, must inevitably command the respect 
(at least) of any one reasonably con- 
stituted as regards intellect. Ofttimes 
he further stimulates boundless admiration. 
Doubtless Mme. Alda’s talents in this line 
provoke both of these sentiments in full 
measure among all those with whom she 
comes into contact except—except, perhaps, 
those newspaper people deputed to inter- 
view her. To such she is always gracious, 
benign, condescending but—ever on_ her 
guard. Conscious of the strange and fear- 
ful semblance that certain seemingly innoc- 


uous statements have a habit of assuming 
when disposed black on white she takes no 
chances. No revolutionary or otherwise 
sensational asseverations emanate from 
her, however much she may be plied with 
questions. Those necessitating replies the 
consequences of which might be dubious 


she parries with the dexterity of a skilled P 


swordsman. 


All of which may not be calculated to* 


win the utmost good will of the average 
run of interviewers, nor, on the other hand, 
to secure for the soprano herself that man- 
ner of ostentatious publicity upon which 
some artists batten and thrive. But in 
such a case less superficial glory insures 
proof against all manner of unpleas- 
antness. 

“Five years ago I spoke my mind freely 
to the newspapers,” remarked the singer 
recently to a representative of MusICAL 
America. “To-day I have passed that 
stage. I know what happens when one ex- 
presses views without restraint. I know 
how statements are distorted or else misin- 
terpreted. I remember how on one occasion 
I made some innocent remark about Amer- 
ican singers in general, and was quoted as 
having spoken more or less offensively 
against one particularly prominent Amer- 
ican artist. So experience has taught me to 
be wary and five years of practice have 
effectually made me so. I know that 
sensational statements are regarded as 
good advertising. But I could never en- 
dure any sort of advertising that was not 
absolutely dignified. I should owe myself 
that consideration as the wife of the great- 
est director of the greatest opera house in 
the world—if I had no further incentive.” 

And yet if Mme. Alda underwent no 
electrifying experiences and formulated no 
startlingly novel theories of this nature or 
of that she succeeded none the less in pass- 
ing a tolerably pleasant Summer. In fact 
she accomplished things even more impor- 
tant to the cause of humanity at large than 
the loss of those twenty pounds of flesh 
upon which the newspapers _ recently 
dilated delightedly. Naturally this valiant 
deed was not a thing to be despised. 
“Has one ever heard of a stout person,” 
inquired the singer, “who did not cherish 
ambitions to reduce? No. | am frankly 
pleased about it all, Don’t I look thinner? 
Now it does not necessarily follow that 
because I swam every day for a few 
weeks this exercise was the only cer- 
tain cause of my good fortune. The only 
definite thing I know is that I did grow 
thin. 


A Summer of Study 


“IT was in Marienbad, in Rothenburg, in 
Munich, Niirnberg, Bayreuth, Rappolo, 
Venice, Paris. I spent much of the time 
working—and working hard. With my 
accompanist, Mr. La Forge, I worked up five 
new recital programs for use on my con- 
cert tour which begins in a few days and 
extends across the length and breadth of 
the country. Besides, I added the rdles of 
Eva in ‘Meistersinger’ and Madeleine in 
Victor Herbert’s new opera to my réper- 
toire. I love the Wagner role, which will 
be the first part I shall have sung in Ger- 
man. Yet it is not my first Wagnerian 
character as I have already sunz Elsa— 
but in French. I am intent on singing it 
in German eventually. The Victor Her- 
bert opera is a delirht. The libretto is 
adorable, and the title réle a rare op- 


portunity for a good singing actress. 

“IT am not like other singers who can 
leave the study of new roles to the five or 
six weeks immediately preceding the per- 
formance. How can one give one’s atten- 
tion to the subtle details of a part when 
one has constantly to be thinking of the 





And then in Paris I heard ‘Julien,’ which 
I liked.” 


The Diplomat Again 


“Do you think it will succeed here?” the 
singer was asked. “Consider its half- 
hearted reception by the Paris critics—how 
do you account for that?” 

Mme. Alda’s diplomatic tendencies came 
to the rescue. 

“One cannot easily account for these 
critical differences of opinion,” she said. 
“And as far as its success here I feel fairly 
confident. But we must wait and see.” 

“And ‘Rosenkavalier?’ What are likely 
to be its fortunes at the hands of the 
American public?” 

“I have never heard the opera,” replied 
Mme. Alda pithily and with an emphasis 
that invited no further speculation as to 
possibilities. 

Whereupon, after a momentary silence, 
the soprano suddenly took a _ different 


Photo by Mishkin Studio. 


Frances Alda (Mme. Gatti-Casazza), Who Returned Early from Europe to Make 
a Concert Tour Before the Opera Season Opens 


lines and the music? I was working on 
Madeleine last May. I make it my duty to 
learn my new roles not weeks but months 
before the works are scheduled for produc- 
tion. That gives one time for a carefully 
wrought characterization from the outset, 
one devoid of roughnesses and crudities. 

“Il am not anticipating fatigue on my 
concert tour, in the first place because I 
am not giving the program unassisted (I 
shall have Mr. La Forge and Mr. Casini, 
the ’cellist) and I shall sing not more than 
about fourteen songs on each program. 
This is less arduous than the usual twenty- 
two or twenty-five. Then the trip has been 
so arranged that there will be no long 
jumps, while in such places as San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles we stay a full week. 

“I was not so fond of concert work 
when I began it three years ago ‘as I am 
now. My incentive to such an undertaking 
came originally in the form of an urgent 
request from a manager who had heard me 
sing at a private entertainment. But then 
[ had no répertoire of any account. I 
knew no classic German lieder. Now I 
do, and with three years of solid training 
behind me I have come to love the work. 
I did some singing in Europe this Sum- 
mer—not in opera nor in public recital, but 
at several drawing-room affairs. 

“In Munich I went to the opera once to 
hear ‘Figaro.’ I was surprised at the in- 
feriority of the performance and its sheer 
mediocrity was all the more pronounced 
when I contrasted it with that superb pres- 
entation that it enjoyed at the Metropol- 
itan some years ago when Mahler con- 
ducted and Sembrich and Eames sang. 


course. “Singers to-day are not studying 
as their elders did. They are neglecting 
to ground themselves as thoroughly as did 
the past generation of singers in vocal 
fundamentals. Just now one finds many 
singers who while highly successful inter- 
preters of modern operas cannot sing a 
scale correctly. Somehow or other they 
seem able to carry the burden of these 
heavy latter-day scores without that train- 
ing that their ancestors had for simpler 
operas. On the other hand their task is 
more difficult, inasmuch as they have to 
sing in many languages and many styles 
of opera, whereas formerly only Italian 
was necessary for a singer’s purposes. 

“All of which does not mean that I 
think young singers would not sing con- 
temporary works a good deal better if they 
did have the thorough grounding that was 
required in an earlier day.” 


The Singer’s Temper 


A quick temper is widely supposed to be 
one of an opera singer’s most distinctive 
attributes. And when last season Mme. 
Alda was called back to New York from 
Texas in order to sing in a performance of 
“Cyrano,” which was canceled just before 
she reached this city, many a person 
shuddered instinctively and shook his head 
at the thought of what towering propor- 
tions the wrath of the artist must have 
assumed. But according to her own very 
frank confession Mme. Alda was not in the 
least perturbed. 

“I never grow angry over big things,” 
she observed. “Why should I? What’s to 
be gained by it? What could all the indig- 


nation in the world have profited me in a 
case of that kind? But I do grow angry 
when my maid is slow and does not fasten 
my dress quickly enough. And I do grow 
angry at these New York telephone oper- 
ators.” 

The singer had occasion to be right 
wrathful a few days after her arrival from 
Europe. A friend had rung her up to 
inquire if he might not send her a box of 
candies. She assented. 

“What kind of sweets do you prefer?” 
she was asked. 

“Huyler’s are the best,” replied a feminine 
voice from Central before Mme. Alda had 
time to express her preference. 

Half a dozen canceled “Cyrano” per- 
formances could not have stimulated the 
artist’s anger to more picturesque effect! 

mm. FP. 





WIDOW OF MARC A. BLUMENBERG 
SUES 





Brings an Action Against the Executors 
of Her Husband’s Will and Claims 
That She Is in “Dire Necessity” 


On Saturday last Mrs. Ruth Blumenberg 
(widow of the late Marc A. Blumenberg), 
of Paris, who is now at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, appealed to the Supreme Court 
in New York City to order the executors 
under her husband’s will to pay to her 
something in advance in order to relieve 


her “dire necessity.” 

Mr. Blumenberg died in Paris on the 
27th of March, and in his will left the 
widow a legacy of $1,000 a month. In her 
application to the court Mrs. Blumenberg 
says that she has several times requested 
the administrators to pay her something 
from this income, but that they have 
refused. She asks the court to direct the 
administrators, who are Louis Blumen- 
berg, her brother-in-law, Ernest F. Eilert 
and Alvin L. Schmoeger, to advance to her 
a substantial amount from the estate. 

She declares in her appeal that for years 
previous to his death her husband received 
a large annual income from his properties. 

The executors and trustees have until 
October 7, when the application will be 
argued, to file any answer they may desire 
to make to Mrs. Blumenberg’s petition. 

It has been reported that the late Mr. 
Blumenberg did not leave anything like the 
large estate with’ which he has been 
credited, and that it will be impossible to 
pay out from his estate the various leg- 
acies which he left in his will. This is 
reported to be the reason why the execu- 
tors have not met the demands of his 
widow for payments under the annuity 
which she was to receive. 

It is stated, furthermore, that the Blu- 
menberg estate, as well as the corporations 
in which the late Mr. Blumenberg was 
interested, have been affected through the 
heavy legal expense that they have been 
put to in defending the various civil and 
criminal suits which have been brought 
and which are now in the courts. 


Mrs. Blumenberg’s Statement 


When asked by a representative of Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA, Wednesday, concerning her 
application to the Surrogates’ Court at 
New York for an advance to herself of 
funds from her late husband’s estate, Mrs. 
Ruth Blumenberg, widow of Marc A. 
Blumenberg, said: 

“IT merely wish to make the adminis- 
trators of Mr. Blumenberg’s estate live up 
to the terms of his will, which was pub- 
lished after his death. So far I have not 
taken any active part personally, or by 
agent, in the management of the paper or 
properties, but I may be obliged to do so 
to protect my interests. We haven't got 
that far yet, and as the matter stands now 
it is a civil case of equity at court, which 
will come up there to be settled. I do not 
say that my brother-in-law and the other 
administrators are seeking to dispossess 
me, but I do say they have not paid over 
to me the amounts provided expressly by 
the terms of the will. All I want is my 
rights in the matter, and I think the court 
will protect those.” 





Carreno to Be Soloist at First New 
York Philharmonic Concert 


At the opening concert of the New York 
Philharmonic Society in Carnegie Hall on 
Thursday evening, October 30, the “Sym- 
phonie Fantastique” of Hector Berlioz will 
be given and Teresa Carrefio, the cele- 
brated pianist, will be the assisting artist. 





Votive Lamp at Verdi’s Grave 


MiLan, Sept. 25.—A votive lamp  pur- 
chased by public subscription was placed 
to-day at the grave of Giuseppe Verdi, the 
composer. On it is an inscription in Ital- 
ian meaning “Always burning.” 
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LISZT AS HIS BARBER KNEW HIM 


Kindly Personality of Master of Weimar Recalled by Fritz Mier, 
Aged Resident of Buffalo, N. Y., Who Shaved Him at 
Grand Ducal Palace—Seized with Inspiration in Midst of 
Shaving, Abbé Would Rush to Piano and Play, Despite 
Soapy Hands and Lathered Face ¢( 


By MARY M. HOWARD 








T this date a new viewpoint of Franz 
Liszt is difficult to find. His con- 
temporaries, his pupils and followers, his 
intimate friends, all have given to the 
world their impressions of the master 
and hosts of volumes have portrayed 
every varying phase of his character and 
genius. In fact, it would seem as if a 
new Liszt story were an _ impossibility. 
Yet in Buffalo, N. Y., there still lives a 


man who saw Liszt almost daily during the 
last three years of his life in Weimar and 
came into intimate relationship with him 
during 1859, 1860 and 1861. 

This man is Fritz Mier, eighty-two years 
old, who was Liszt’s barber during those 





Fritz Mier and His Wife on Their 
Golden Wedding Anniversary, August 
20, Ig10 


years, and whose recollections of the 
period are still vivid. He tells some stories 
which have never been published, and 
which give added proof of the geniality of 
nature and vein of humor with which 
Liszt’s biographers credit him. Liszt’s 
studio and living rooms were in a wing 
of the Altenburg, the grand ducal palace 
near the Weimar Park, and it was there 
that Mier visited him daily. 

“There were no barber shops in those 
days,” says the old man, “and when people 
wished to be shaved, they sent for me to 
come to their homes. When Liszt was at 
home, I went daily for three years to the 
Altenburg to shave him. I did not cut his 
hair. He had a friseur who attended to 
that, and often have I seen his long locks 
lying on the floor after the hairdresser had 
visited him. If I had realized how famous 
all over the world he would become, I 
might have preserved those locks, and I 
would then be a rich man today.” 


Played Imaginary Keys 


Mier, whom Liszt always addressed as 
“Monsieur Mier,” tells how the composer 
would sit while being shaved with his 
eyes closed and his fingers playing imagin- 
ary piano keys. 

“When a musical idea came,” says Mier, 
“he would jump up and rush out of the 
bedroom, where I shaved him, into the 
next room, where his piano stood. Some- 
times, with his face all covered with lather, 
he would sit and play the strains that had 
been going through his mind. Perhaps he 
would wipe off the lather and play on, his 
hands all soapy. He would forget all 
about me and would play so long that I 
would have to knock on the door to re- 
mind him I was still there. That would 
bring him to himself and he would come 
back with a smile and resume the shaving. 
There were days when these inspirations 
would strike him three or four times while 
I was there.” 

Mier tells how Liszt would sometimes 
become very strenuous and strike the piano 
keys with such force as to break a string 
or more. Then he would call upon the bar- 
ber to aid in removing the books and mu- 
sic with which the piano was always loaded 
and in taking out the broken strings. The 
reward would be a handful of good cigars. 

“It was my invariable custom at three 
o’clock to drink a cup of black coffee and 
smoke a cigar,” recalls the venerable Mier. 
“Liszt knew this and one day he handed me 
three cigars, saying: ‘I want you to smoke 
these this afternoon with careful judgment.’ 


(Mit Verstand.) After my coffee I lighted 
one. My wife called out: ‘Fritz, go into the 
kitchen and see if any rags are burning.’ 
It was the smell of the cigar that she no- 
ticed. It was no good, so I laid it away 
and lighted the second, with the same re- 
sult, and so with the third. 


Poor Cigars Enhanced Good Ones 


“The next day at the Altenburg, Liszt 
asked: ‘How did the first cigar please you?’ 
I replied, ‘I found it very bad.’ He laughed 
and said: ‘How was the second?’ ‘Even 
worse.” ‘And the third?’ ‘Worse still.’ 
He burst out laughing and said: ‘You can 
buy those cigars for a couple of pfennigs, 
but I find it a good idea occasionally to 
smoke a poor cigar; then when I go back 
to the good ones I enjoy them all the more 
by contrast.’ ” 

A Liszt souvenir which Fritz Mier values 
very highly is an autographed picture 
which the composer gave him, and which 
bears one of the puns of which many ex- 
amples are found in Liszt’s letters to his 
friends. Offenbach’s opera, “Orpheus in 
der Unterwelt,” (Orpheus in Hell) was 
now and then performed in Weimar. In 
this opera the part of Jupiter is character- 
ized by an oft-repeated phrase and gesture. 
The king of the gods strikes his breast and 
cries, “Bei mir! Bei. mir!” while the 
chorus trembles and cringes. 

“One day,” says Mier, “as I entered his 
room after a performance of the Offenbach 
opera, Liszt imitated Jupiter as we had 
seen him on the stage. Striking his breast, 
he shouted: ‘Bei mir! Bei mir!’ while I 
trembled and shook, as I had seen the 
chorus singers do. He laughed heartily, 
went to his desk, took out a picture of him- 
self and wrote over his name, ‘Bei Mier, 
wie Jupiter in Orpheus in der Unterwelt,’ 
then gave me the picture to keep.” 

For years Mier kept this picture fastened 
upon the wall. When the news of Liszt’s 
death in 1886 came to him across the ocean, 
he shut himself in his room for hours, 
grieving over the tidings. Then he care- 
fully wrapped his souvenir in paper and 
laid it away. Yellowed and seamed by 
time, it is still one of his dearest treasures. 

Mier relates how invariably kind to him 
was the master. Finding out that Mier en- 
joyed the opera, he gave him a yearly pass. 
An instance of Liszt’s democracy is thus 








Liszt’s Tomb at Bayreuth 


told by the barber: “It was Liszt’s cus- 
tom to keep in his bedroom a cabinet full 
of wines and cordials for the refreshment 
of his visitors, as he was very hospitable. 
One day when I went to shave him I found 
six or eight men in his salon. One was 
Edouard Lassen and another was a well- 
known music critic of the city. 


Drank Barber’s Health 


“They all went into the bedroom withi 
Liszt and I could hardly shave him—they 
laughed and joked so much. It took me a 
long time. When I had finally finished, 
Liszt went to his cabinet and poured out 





Autographed Portrait of Liszt Presented to Mr. Mier 


two glasses of cognac. One he handed to 
me, and the other he took, and then we 
clinked glasses. The music critic said with 
a sneer, ‘Sie machen sich doch sehr popular, 
Herr Doktor. (You are making yourself 
indeed very popular, Herr Doctor.) Liszt 
did not make any reply or even look at him. 
He opened his cabinet again, refilled the 
glasses and said: ‘Now we will have a 
drink, Monsieur Mier.’ The men all laughed 
except the critic, who looked very foolish 
and said no more.” 

Mier acted as barber for other celebrities 
than Liszt. Moving from Alstaedt, his 
birthplace, to Weimar, in 1853, he num- 
bered among his patrons some of the tal- 
ented young pupils of Liszt who after- 
wards became famous, such as Karl Klind- 
worth, William Mason, Dionys Pruckner 
and Carl Tausig. Up to 1859 Liszt’s own 
valet acted as his barber. When the valet 
decided to leave his position, he recom- 
mended Mier as his successor, and thus 
began the period of which the old man has 
so pleasant a remembrance. 

“Richard Wagner I shaved for eight 
days, whén he was on a visit to Liszt, on 
the occasion of a music festival,” says 
Mier. This was probably the second “Ton- 
kiinstler Versammlung,” which was held in 
Weimar on August 12, 1861. “After I was 


through shaving Wagner the first time, he 
patted me on the shoulder and said: ‘If I 
were rich, I’d make you my court barber.’ 


“‘Tannhauser”’ Wagner’s Best 


“One day when I came to the Altenburg, 
Liszt and Wagner were talking together. 
Knowing that I heard all the operas that 
were given in Weimar, Liszt asked me: 
‘What is your favorite opera?’ I was some- 
what embarrassed to answer before Wag- 
ner, but I replied, ‘Tannhauser.’ Wagner 
gave me a pat on the shoulder and said, 
‘That is my best.’ ” 

Among other celebrities whom Mier 
shaved when they made visits to Weimar 
were Hector Perlioz, Hans von Biilow and 
Peter Cornelius, that friend of Liszt for 
whom he risked his position of Hofkapell- 
meister in his efforts to produce the Cor- 
nelius opera, “The Barber of Bagdad.” 

Mier came to America in 1872 with the 
wife whom he married in Weimar. He 
has never adopted the customs of this land, 
however, nor even learned its language. 
He speaks only his mother tongue and his 
thoughts in his old age are centered chiefly 
in those years when he was associated with 
the master of Weimar, of whose kindly and 
fascinating personality he never wearies of 
talking. 





KUBELIK HERE FOR TOUR 





Says He May Retire in a Few Years to 
Manage His Musical Daughters 


Jan Kubelik, the violinist, arrived in New 
York on Saturday, September 27, on the 
Kaiserin Auguste Victoria, accompanied by 
Mrs, Kubelik. He is to appear in eighty 
concerts in America, Canada and Cuba 
with Mme. Melba, and it is said will re- 
ceive $120,000 for the tour. Mr. and Mrs. 
Kubelik have just crossed the Atlantic 
twice on their way here from South 
America. 

Mr. Kubelik was more anxious to talk 
about his five daughters than about his 
tour, declaring that in view of the talents 
revealed by his children he proposed to 
retire from the concert stage in about 
eight years and become the impresario of 
a Kubelik troupe. His oldest children are 
the twins, Anne and Marianne, aged eight, 
both of whom, their proud parent avers, 
have an extraordinary gift for the violin. 
The next oldest, Johanna, six, seems pre- 
destined to become a painter, and Tatjana, 
four, sings. 

“She has a wonderful voice for a child,” 
says Kubelik, “and we are very proud of 
her. That is, I am proud. My wife does 
not like it because Tatjana looks like me, 
but aside from that we are perfectly 
happy.” 

The fifth child, Clara, five years old, is 
described as the “little mother” of the 
group. 





The Witeks Return 


Anton Witek, the noted violin soloist 
and concertmaster of the Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra, and his gifted wife, Vita 
Witek, the pianist, arrived in New York 
Wednesday from abroad to resume their 
teaching at the Von Ende School of Music. 





Hamlin to Sing in Kaiser’s Concert 


George Hamlin, the popular tenor of 
the Chicago Opera Company, will tcrminate 
his American season of recitals and op- 
eratic appearances by the middle of next 
February and _ return immediately to 
Europe, where several significant engage- 
ments await him. Chief among these is a 
summons to sing at Kaiser Wilheclm’s an- 
nual concert, a gala event in  Berlin’s 
crowded musical season. The event is 
attended by the Kaiser, while many other 
nobilities and the Royal Court are also in 
attendance at this concert, which is under 
the direction of Siegfried Ochs. Among 
Mr. Hamlin’s other European engagements 
are two recitals in Beethoven Saal, Berlin, 
and another gala appearance with Siegfried 
Ochs’s choral society, this time in Vienna. 





Hammerstein’s Stage Manager Arrives 


Jacques Coini, who has been abroad ar- 
ranging details connected with the as- 
sembling of Oscar Hammerstein’s new 
opera company, of which he is to be gen- 
eral stage manager, returned to New York 
on the France September 26 after a stay 
of five months abroad. “Mr, Hammer- 
stein will have a memorable season if the 
personnel of his company counts for any- 
thing,” he said. “He has made some won- 
derful contracts with singers already well 
known and expects to develop a few on 
his own account.” 
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“HOFFMANN” WELL 
SUNG AT GENTORY 


Beauties of Offenbach Opera Ener- 
getically If Not Subtly 
Brought Out 


The Century Opera Company of New 
York ventured for the first time into the 
fold of French opera last Tuesday evening 
by trying its hand at the “Tales of Hoff- 
mann.” Offenbach’s serio-comic fantasy 
is now a grounded popular favorite .in 
this city, and the enormous audience 
which it attracted was practically a fore- 
gone conclusion. 

In some ways “Hoffmann” served as a 
more stringent test of the artistic resources 
of the new company than the two more 
ponderous Italian works previously  es- 
sayed. Whether one is much inclined to 
accept the opera as a masterpiece pure and 
undefiled or not, it demands above all in its 
interpretation subtle Gallic delicacy, an airy 
lightness of touch, a finesse, a deftness, 
an ebullient ddervestiee These qualities 
were absent last Tuesday and even the 
wholesale energy that animated the en- 
semble and the really high vocal level of 
the performance could not altogether atone 
for the want of this essential spirit. And 
yet such is always to be more or less as- 
suredly expected in the absence of artists 
thoroughly grounded in French style, tra- 
ditions and routine, and of a conductor 
better qualified than Mr, Nicosia to bring 
out the lights and shades of the orchestral 
score, to interpret it with some semblance, 
at least, of elasticity and grace. His tempi 
were too fast, his treatment of rhythms 
unremittingly rigid. 

Nevertheless, much real approbation was 
manifested. Here and there were evi- 
dences of insufficient rehearsal, but the 
individual performers acquitted themselves 
with sufficient credit, on the whole, bar- 
ring the deficiencies just referred to in 
general. John Bardsley, a tenor of un- 
even merits, whose vocal assets are highly 
praiseworthy as such, sang Hoffmann. 
Dramatically, his portrayal wanted ease of 
bearing and lightness. Mr. Kreidler was 
Dr. Miracle, sinister though lacking malefic 
subtlety. Morton Adkins, the Dapper- 
tutto, was a figure of real distinction, while 
his singing was ot a high order. Messrs. 
Daddi, Kaufman and Schuster were com- 
petent in the smaller roles. Honors were 
evenly divided between Ivy Scott, the Giu- 
ietta, and Lois Ewell, the Antonta, both 
of whom sang with tonal freshness and 
charm. To Lena Mason, a young color- 
atura soprano, fell the exacting task of 
portraying convincingly the doll, Olympia. 

She succeeded to good effect and further- 
more disclosed a_ fairly pleasing voice, 
though her delivery of florid passages is 
not always of the utmost flexibility. Jayne 
Herbert was acceptable as Nicklausse. 

The opera was sumptuously mounted. 
Charles Henry Meltzer’s translation was 
employed. It is superior to the transla- 
tions of the other operas that the Cen- 
tury has used and is in the main fluent, 
singable and generally far superior in lit- 
erary worth to the average translated 





pgp stnccag td New York vocal teacher 
desires the services of a studio secre- 

tary who is willing to perform her 
duties in return for instruction. Only those 
who are seriously inclined need apply. Ad- 
dress applications Box 41, Musical America 
505 Fifth Ave., New York. 


libretto. The standard of enunciation was 
the highest thus far attained bv the Cen- 
tury artists. a. 2. 2 


**Gioconda’”’ in Italian 


“Gioconda” in Italian drew a somewhat 
larger audience on Monday evening than 
it had in English a week earlier, but there 
were still many vacant places. The per- 
formance was similar to the previous ones 
save for a new tenor, Alberto Amadi, and 
a new baritone, Signor Alessandroni, who, 
however, has sung in New York before. 
Mr. Amadi’s singing suffers badly from 
forced emission, while the baritone, who 
possesses a large voice of good natural 
quality, is afflicted with a grievous trem- 
olo. Some of the best work of the evening 
was done by Miss Amsden in the title rdle. 


H. F. P 





St. Louis Loses an Organist and Gains 
Week of Organ Recitals 


Sr. Louis, Sept. 27——Within the next two 
weeks this city will lose one of its fore- 
most musicians when James T. Quarles de- 
serts his many posts in this city to become 
the official organist of Cornell University 





James T. Quarles, Prominent Organist, 
Now at Cornell University 


at Ithaca, N. Y. For fourteen years he 
has been organist of the Lindell Avenue 
Methodist Church and has also officiated 
at the Scottish Rite Cathedral and Moolah 
Temple. Mrs. Quarles was one of the 
leading organists of the St, Louis Exposi- 
tion in 1904, and is a pupil of Widor. For 
several years he has been director of music 
at Lindenwood College at St. Charles, Mo. 
Mrs. Quarles, who will join him shortly, 
has a fine contralto voice and has sung in 
a number of local churches. 

During the week of the “Veiled Prophet” 
in St. Louis Arthur Day, organist of Christ 
Church Cathedral, will give a daily noon 
recital of the very highest grade organ 
music. 

The unfilled date of the Symphony con- 
certs was settled this week by confirmation 
of the engagement of Emilio de Gogorza, 
the noted baritone, who will appear with 
the orchestra on January 16 and 17. 


rH. W. C. 





The von Ende - \] 
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and Instrumental applic- 
ants are now in progress. 
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Distinguished 
Faculty 

— includes — 
PIANO 


Hans van den Burg 
Lawrence Goodman 
Jean Marie Mattoon 
Albert Ross Parsons 
Sigismund Stojowski 


VOICE 
Ludwig Hess 
Helene Maigille 
Adrienne Remenyi 
Fernando Tanarra 


VIOLIN 
Herwegh von Ende 
John Frank Rice 
Anton Witek 


THEORY 
J. van Broekhoven 
Van den Burg 
Ludwig Hess 
Harry Rowe Shelley 























EUROPE GIVING BACK 
QUR MUSICAL HOSTS 


[Continued from page 1] 


and Ernest Schelling’s “Légende Sym- 
phonique.” 

Alfred Hertz spent a great part of his 
Summer with Richard Strauss, preparing 
for the production at the Metropolitan of 
the Strauss comic opera, “Der Rosen- 
kavalier.” Mr. Hertz thinks that the new 
work will surprise those who know Strauss 
only by “Salomé” and “Elektra.” 

‘“‘Greatest Since ‘Meistersinger’ ”’ 

“It is the greatest opera of its kind since 
‘Die Meistersinger,’” he said. “It is full 
of vital cheerfulness and delightful mel- 
ody.” 

Any feeling that Strauss may have had 
hecause of the suppression of “Salomé” at 
the Metropolitan has now disappeared, Mr. 
Hertz said, and the composer is delighted 
at the prospect of a Metropolitan produc- 
tion of “Der Rosenkavalier.” Mr. Hertz 
liked “Ariadne,” but did not think it suited 
to the Metropolitan. 

Secretary Coppicus saw  Charpentier’s 
“Julien,” which is to be another Metropol- 
itan novelty, in Paris, and said it was so 
poorly produced there that it was impos- 
sible to judge it with any finality. The 
New York production will tax the 
resources of the Metropolitan as much as 
did “Parsifal,” Mr. Coppicus believes, and 
the work needs a stage as large as the 
Metropolitan’s for the proper effect. 
“Julien” has a role which Mr. Coppicus 
savs will give Caruso the greatest oppor 
tunity of his career to display both his 
voice and his acting abilitv, and there is 
almost as strong a role for Miss Farrar. 
Before he sailed Mr. Coppicus made all 
the arrangements for Charpentier’s trip to 
this country to attend the dress rehearsal 
and premiere of his opera. 

While Mrs. Coppicus was in Milan she 
was robbed of jewelry to the value of 
$5,000 and no trace of it had been obtained 
before her departure for this country. 

One of the musical arrivals of last Mon 
day was Oscar Seagle, the American bari 
tone and voice teacher of Paris. who came 
on the Minneapolis with Mrs. Seaele. 

Gadski and Griswold Arrive 

Last Tuesdav afternoon a_ fresh con 
tingent of musicians arrived on the Kron- 
prinsessin Cecilie. It included Mme. Gad 
ski, who was accompanied by her daugh- 
ter, Lotte, and her husband, Mr. Tauscher ; 
Walter Damrosch, conductor of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, and Putnam 
Griswold, the Metropolitan’s American 
basso. Mme. Gadski, who will shortly start 
out on a concert tour to extend as_ far 
West as Omaha, will not join the Metro 
politan forces until the middle of Decem 
ber. The soprano divided the Summer 
between Berlin, Nordenau-on-the-Baltic, 
Ostend and the mountains and part of this 
time was devoted to the preparation of new 
programs for her recitals. 

“T shall not be heard in any new operatic 
roles this season,” she said upon her 
arrival. “There was question at one time 
of a part in ‘Rosenkavalier,’ but the role 
is not well adapted to me, and besides the 
opera is so difficult as to render attendance 
at all the rehearsals imperative. My ab 
sence from New York would make that 
impossible and furthermore the opera will 
have been sung before I can get back.” 

Mr. Griswold spent five weeks in Munich 
attending operatic performances and study 
ing with the famous actor, Ernst von Pos 
sart. Possibly the most memorable event 
of his vacation was the performance of 
“Lohengrin” at the Berlin Roval Opera, 
when he sang wing Henry on the occasion 
of the imperial jubilee. The singer will be 
heard this Winter as Gurnemanz in “Par 


sifal,” though not in any of the new pro- 
ductions. 
Gatti Due October 14 

Director Gatti-Casazza, of the Metropol- 
itan, is due October 14 by the Aatser Wil- 
helm ll, and Pasquale Amato on the same 
day on the Provence. Otto Goritz is ex- 
pected October 8 on the /mperator; Marti- 
nelli, the new tenor, with Frieda Hempel 
and Lucrezia Bori, arrives by the Kron- 
prinsessin Cecilie on October 28; Polacco 
on the Taormina, and Margarete Ober, the 
new contralto, on the Katser Wilhelm der 
Grosse, November 4. 


Berlin Has Preise. for Irma Seydel’s 
Talent 


BERLIN, Sept. 19.—Vieuxtemps, Bee- 
thoven and Bruch numbers composed the 
program in which Irma Seydel, the vio- 
linist, disclosed to the Berlin public a tal- 
ent that is genuine and of considerable 
scope. Miss Seydel provided an interest- 
ing exception to the usual superficial per- 
formance of the débutante. Sincere mu- 
sical feeling, though yet to an extent dor- 
mant, was none the less quite apparent. 
vliss Seydel was at her best-in the Bruch 
4; Minor Concerto, wherein she displayed 
a wealth of musical temperament. Her 
tone, when the occasion demanded, was 
always of sufficient magnitude and indeed 
in piano passages it was pcerhans too fvll. 
We are inclined to believe Miss Seydel, in 
her pursuit of volume, has neglected her 
soft tone production. Fe ™ 3 





Florence Austin to Give Recital 


Florence Austin, one of the best-known 
of American violinists, will be one of the 
early recital givers this season. Her New 
York appearance is scheduled to take place 
at Afolian Hall on Tuesday afternoon, 
October 28, at three o'clock. Her pro- 
gram, which is an interesting one, will in- 
clude the G Minor Suite of Franz Ries, 
Wieniawski’s D Minor Concerto, the Vi- 
tali Chaconne, a group of shorter pieces 
by Campagnoli, MacDowell, Cecil Bur- 
leigh and Ovide Musin, and will close with 
the difficult “Airs Hongrois” of Ernst 
Miss Austin’s accompanist on this occasion 
will be Edna Rothwell. 


Jaited for Swindlirg Musical Artists 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, Sept. 27.—For 
swindling musical artists and hotelkeepers 
larry Nelson, alias Harry Delmore, of 
New York, aged forty-three, was sentenced 
here this week to ten months’ imprisonment 
and-five years’ expulsion. Nelson obtained 
money on the pretense that he was an im 
presario engaging artists for the concert 
platform and theaters in New York. He 
dressed well and put up at the best hotels. 
He served five months’ imprisonment. in 
Paris a year ago on a similar charge. 
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FRANK VY. POLLOCK 
GATHERING FRESH 
FAME IN “ROB ROY” 














Frank V. Pollock, American Grand 
Opera Tenor, Now in Comic Opera— 
The Caricature Shows Him as “Prince 
Charlie” in “Rob Roy” 


EGINALD DE KOVEN’S comic op 
era, “Rob Roy,” which is now being 
presented at the Liberty Theater, New 
York, with a grand opera cast, affords the 
New York public an opportunity of hear- 
ing Frank V. Pollock, an American tenor, 
in the role of the bonnie Prince Charlie. 
Mr. Pollock first became known in the op 
eratic world through Oscar Hammerstein, 
who heard him sing at a private reception 
and immediately engaged him for an im 
portant role in “Hans, the Flute Player.” 
Since then Mr. Pollock has appeared at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, and “when 
Mr. Hammerstein gave grand opera in 
London Mr. Pollock was a member of his 
company. He sang during the entire ex- 
istence of this operatic venture on the part 
of Mr. Hammerstein. 

After returning to New York Mr. Pol 
lock was engaged by Reginald De Koven, 
who had heard of his success abroad, and 
made his first appearance with Bessie 
Abott in the revival of “Robin Hood,” which 
had a long run in New York and which 
was later sent on tour for six months. 
While the company was still on the road 
last Spring Arthur Hammerstein made Mr. 
Pollock such a flattering offer that he 
readily consented to become one of the 
nine-star cast in “The Geisha” at Weber 
& Iield’s Music Hall. In spite of the fact 
that Mr. Pollock asked for his release last 
Spring his work so pleased the manage 
ment that he was re-engaged for this sea 
son’s production of “Rob Roy.” 


Six Choirs to Join Forces in Episcopal 
Convention 


which the combined 


\ program in 
: \ 


choirs of six Episcopal churches in 
York will participate has been arranged 
for the General Convention of the Prot 
estant Episcopal Church to be held in this 
city next month, Miles Farrow, organist 
of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine 


and master of choristers, will have charg 


Vew 


of the singing. At the celebration of the 
Holy Communion in the Cathedral on O 
tober Pe there will be singing b the regular 


Cathedral choir of twenty men and thirty 
two boys, and at the festival services in 


the evening the consolidated choirs, con- 
sisting of 300 voices, will make their first 
appearance. The choirs to participate will 
be those of the Cathedral, Trinity, Grace, 
and St, James Churches and the Trinity 
and St. Agnes Chapels of Trinity Parish. 


OFFICIALS HONOR MME. BUTT 





Australians’ Private Cars Offered to 
Contralto and Her Husband 


Letters from members of the Clara 
Butt-Nennerley Rumford concert party in 
Australia continue to bring glowing ac- 
counis of ovations tendered the English 
contralto and her baritone husband. <A 
report received this week by Loudon 
Charlton, who managed the Inglish sing- 
ers) American tour last season and who 
announces their return for fifty concerts 
next Winter, tells of four additional con- 
certs in Adelaide, making eight appear- 
ances in that city of 160,000 population. 
Crowded houses have been the unbroken 
rule, the Adelaide receipts alone reaching 
a total of $40,000. 

In Sydney, where Mme. Butt and Mr. 
Rumford were heard at the opening of 
their Australian tour, a return season has 
been arranged for the early part of De- 
cember, when no less than six concerts 
will be added to the nine already given. 

Among the guests at a dinner given Mr. 
and Mrs. Rumford in Sydney were David 
Bispham and Lewis Waller, the English 
actor, in addition to several other musical 
and dramatic celebrities. Everywhere they 
have been most lavishly entertained, while 
public receptions have been arranged in 
every city visited. Although private cars 
such as Mme. Butt and Mr. --umford used 
on their American tour are not available 
to the average Australian traveler, the 
Pullmans of the Commission of Railways 
and of the Governor General have repeat- 
edly been placed at the English artists’ 
disposal. 


CRUSH AT MASONIC CONCERT 


Throng Standing in Aisles for Program 
by Prominent Artists 


\n unofficial opening of New York’s 
musical season was provided in a concert 
given at Masonic Hall on September 26 by 
the Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, Valley 
of New York City. A splendid arrav of 
artists presented the program, arranged by 
Thomas H. Thomas. These were Anna 


Case, soprano; Mme, Nevada Van der 
Veer, contralto: Reed Miller, tenor: Clif 
ford Cairns, bass; Mrs \nnie Louise 


David, harpist; Hans Kronold, ‘cello; J. 
H. B. Joiner, piano; Umberto Martucci, 
piano. 

Veteran Masons about the building were 
amazed at the throng which was attracted 
by these artists, and the grand lodge room 
was filled almost to the bulging point, with 
the aisles filled by standees, even as far as 
the platform. The program was arranged 
with good taste and in the exposition of it 
the various musicians displaye! — their 
accustomed artistry. 


Perosi Opera Receives Papal Sanction 


ROME, ITAI # Sept. 24. Don Lorenzo Pe 
rosi, favorite composer and intimate friend 
of Pope Pius, has turned from the writing 
of sacred music to the composition of a 
grand opera with a secular theme and it is 
said has received the approval of His Holi 
ness, both with regard to the music and 
the libretto of his work. The music will 
be completed before the end of the year 
and the opera will receive a production in 
this city Nothing is known regarding the 
libretto except that it is the work of one 
of the best known poets of Italy and does 
not deal with a religious theme. The Pope 
is said to have read it and admired it very 
much 


Wagner Relics Stolen at Bayreuth 


BerLIN, Sept. 25 \ snuffbox and a gold 

atch presented t Richard Wagner by 
Kine Ludwig II of Bavaria were stolen 

sterday from the villa of Cosima Wag 
ner at Bavreuth No trace of the thieves 
has been found 
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HERTZ AND GORITZ READY FOR ‘ ROSENKAVALIER”’ 
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Alfred Hertz (Left) and Otto Goritz, Both of the Metropolitan Opera Forces, and 
Their Greetings from Carlsbad 


MERICANS have waited a considerably long time for a hearing of the Richard 


Strauss 


politan Opera House, with Alfred Hertz | 
\s a consequence ot the approaching production, these 


in the rdle of Baron Ochs. 


“Rosenkavalier,” which is to be presented this season at the Metro- 


at the conductor’s desk and Otto Goritz 


two musicians devoted part of their Summer to preparation for it, and the repro 


duced card 
of the work. 


from Carlsbad bears the announcement of their nearly completed study 





GORITZ GIVES HAMBURG JOY 


“Fortunate Americans,’ Says _ Critic, 
After His Performance There 


Great joy prevailed in musical circles of 
Hamburg when it was announced that Otto 
Goritz, who used to be, with Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink, the chief star of the opera 
in that city, would be heard before his re- 
turn to New York. 

Kreutzer’s “Nachtlager in Granada” was 
sung, and, as the /’remdenblatt remarked 
after the performance, “with every tone of 
his glorious, ideal singing, Otto Goritz 
made the Hamburgers feel what a loss they 
suffered when they were no longer able to 
call this rare voice their own.” The Gen 
eral-Anseiger said: “Ladies and_ gentle 
men, he sang his part! And he 
reminded many, many, of the time, a dec- 
ade ago, when Otto created in the Ham- 
burg Opera House a series of splendid im- 
personations that will never be forgotten. 
In his art nothing is artificial, all is nature, 
warmth, and deep sentiment, conveyed by 
his glorious, unspoiled, fresh, and youthful 
When the merry Goritz sings he 
becomes at once a serious, devoted artist, 
and in a moment the contact with the audi- 
ence is established. . . . His vocal art 
made more than one hearer sigh that we 
have not the means to pay as the Yankees 
do. Fortunate Americans!”—New York 
Isvening Post. 


voice, 


Mrs. Frank King Clark Hostess to 


Singers 
BERLIN, Sept. 27.—Mrs. Frank King 


Clark, wife of the famous American vocal 
teacher of this city, was the hostess this 
week at a déjeuner to a number of well 
known persons, including Mme. Marie 
Rappold Berger and Mme, Mariska Ald 
rich, the sopranos. ° 

Rafael Joseffy, the eminent pianist of 
New York, with Mrs. Joseffy, has gone to 
one of the Black Forest resorts for a short 
rest cure 


Free Scholarships at Malkin School 


Examinations for free scholarships at 
the Malkin Music School were begun Sep 
tember 25 and continued through this week 
Mlanfred Malkin, director of _the school. 
has arranged these scholarships to benefit 
talented music students who are unable to 
secure proper musical instruction owing to 
lack of funds. The school is located at 
No. 26 Mount Morris Park, West, New 


PUCCINI NEAR DROWNING 


Composer and His Family Have Narrow 
Escape in Motor Boat Collision 


Pisa, ITaLy, Sept. 22—Giacomo Puccini's 
motor boat, which the composer himself 
was steering, came into collision to-day 
with another, motor boat, in which the 
members of his family were riding, and the 
entire family had a narrow escape from 
drowning. 

Both boats were badly damaged and 
began to fill rapidly, but before they sank 
other boats rushed up and _ rescued the 
composer and his family. 

The accident occurred on Lake Massa 
ciuccoli, on the shores of which Puccini 
has a villa. 


Former Concert Singer Divorced by 


Walter Bowne 


TRENTON, N. J., Sept 26.— Walter 
Bowne, 2nd, of Millington, N. J., by action 
of Vice-Chancellor John HH, Backes, ob 
tained to-day a decree of divorce from 
l'rances Hewitt Bowne, the former con 
cert singer, on the grounds of desertion 
Although the name of Jordan Lawrence 
Mott, 3d, grandson of Jordan Lawrence 
Mott, founder of the Mott Iron Works, its 
not mentioned in the divorce proceedings, 
it was in May a year ago that young Mott 
and Mrs. Bowne figured as the principals 
in an exciting ocean voyage to the Far 
Kast. Their departure on the same. ship 
started a pursuit upon the part of the 
young man’s relatives that lasted half way 
around the world. Mrs. Bowne still re 
sides in Hong Kong with young Mott 
She was known on the stage as Frances 
Gibson 


Amato the “Falstaff” of Centennial Per- 
formance in Busseto 


Busseto, Iraty, Sept. 290.—The celebra 
tion of the centenary of Verdi, under the 
direction of Arturo Toscanini, opened with 
a performance of “Falstaff.” Pasquale 
\mato, of the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany, sang the title role with highly im 
pressive effect. 


Katherine Lively Studies Abroad 


Katherine Allan Lively, the pianist, will 
remain in Europe until December, continu 
ing her studies under the well known vir 
tuoso, Ernesto Consolo. She will be in 
Milan, Italy, for the Verdi celebration, Oc 
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RLGAR’S “FALSTAFF” FOR LEEDS FESTIVAL 





Composer to Conduct His Sym- 
phonic Poem at Its English 
Premiére 


Bureau of Musical America, 
48 Cranbourn Street, 
London, W. C., Sept. 20, 1913. 


FEATURE of the Leeds Festival, 
which takes place the first week in 
October, will be the production of a new 
work by Sir Edward Elgar. Our national 
composer has been silent of late. Nothing 
of his has been heard since “The Music 
Makers,” produced at the Birmingham 
Festival last year. That work had the 
demerit of comprising quotations from his 
own compositions, with the result that it 
can scarcely be regarded as original. The 
new production to be heard at Leeds is, 
however, something entirely new. It takes 
the shape of a Symphonic Poem for Or- 
chestra and its theme is Falstaff. It is 
the Falstaff of “Henry IV” and “Henry V” 
and not of “The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,” so that the work has no claim to the 
farcical or buffoonery. The composition 
is in four sections. In an article in the 
current number of the Musical Times the 
composer, while pointing out that the di- 
visions are not shown in the score, names 
them as follows: 
1. Falstaff and Prince Henry. 2. East- 
cheap—Gadshill—The Boar’s Head, rev- 
elry and sleep. 3. Falstaff’s March—The 
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return through Gloucestershire—The New 
King—The hurried ride to London. 4. 
King Henry V’s progress—The repudiation 
of Falstaff, and his death. 

The work will be heard on October 2, 
under the direction of the composer. 

In other respects the Leeds meeting pos- 
sesses many features of interest. For the 
first time in its history the Festival will 
have three conductors-in-chief. Of course 
the presence of the composer to conduct 
his own work is nothing new, but in this 
instance each of the conductors engaged 
will take charge of a definite program. 
Thus Sir Edward Elgar will conduct the 
concerts of Wednesday morning and 
Thursday evening, Herr Nikisch Wednes- 
day evening, Thursday morning and Satur- 
day morning, and Dr. H. P. Allen Friday 
morning and Saturday morning. 

The London Symphony Orchestra has 
just issued the preliminary prospectus of 
its tenth series of symphony concerts on 
Monday evenings at Queen’s Hall. They 
are to start October 27 and will be twelve 
in number, the last one taking place on 
June 22 next. The first four and the sixth 
will be conducted by Fritz Steinbach. Emil 
Mlynarski has charge of the fifth, Mengel- 
berg the eighth and ninth, and the last 
three will be under the direction of Ar- 
thur Nikisch. The soloists engaged com- 
prise Mmes. Agnes Nicholls, Isolde Men- 
ges, and Enid Brandt and Messrs. Mark 
Hambourg, Paul Kochanski, Bronislaw 
Huberman, Patterson Parker and Pade- 
rewski. All this seems very familiar and 
the same may be said of the programs, 
which are entirely made up of works by 
the great masters. 

Doubtless the omission of British com- 
posers will excite comment, for it does not 
seem in accordance with present tendencies. 
That the directors feel this may be gath- 
ered from a note in which they express 
their regret at the omission of such com- 
positions, and add “it is the general wish 
of the supporters of the concerts to include 
only works of standard order.” Beethoven 
is largely drawn upon, the selection in- 
cluding the Third, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh 
and Eighth symphonies, the “Leonora” 
Overture, No. 3, and the Violin Concerto, 
the solo part of which is to be played by 
Miss Menges. Wagner has a concert en- 
tirely to himself, and is also represented 
by his “Faust” Overture, “Siegfried Idyll,” 
Good Friday music, and the overtures 
to “Meistersinger” and “Rienzi.” From 
the works of Brahms have been selected 
the Second, Third and Fourth symphonies, 
“The Variations on a Theme by Haydn” 
and the “Tragic” Overture. Mozart is 
represented by the symphonies in E flat, C 
major and G minor. Strauss is called upon 
for “Death and Transfiguration,” “Don 
Quixote,” “Don Juan” and “Till Eulen- 
spiegel.” 

The prospectus of the Choral and Or- 
chestral Union of Glasgow reveals the 
fact that the new season will open No- 
vember 11 with an orchestral concert, at 
which the soloist will be Mischa Elman. 
There will be eight other orchestral con- 
certs under the direction of Emil Mly- 
narski., ANnToNy M. STERN. 





Professor Phelps Returns to Duties at 
Yale After Foreign Trip 


New Haven, Conn., Sept. 23.—Prof. 
William Lyon Phelps, of the music faculty 
of Yale University, returned from Europe 
on the Niew Amsterdam. Professor 
Phelps heard the Strauss “Ariadne” con- 
ducted by the composer, who impressed 
him as the greatest conductor of the day, 


reaching his effects by an absence of emo- 
tion and without sensation or excitability. 
“At the Munich Wagnerfest,’ Professor 
Phelps declared, “incomparably the best 
women singers were two Americans, 
Fremstad and Edyth Walker.” 


HIGH PRICES PAID FOR 
BOSTON SYMPHONY SEATS 


Auction Sale Totals About Same as 
Last Year—Dr. Muck to Take Up 
Golf Again 


Boston, Sept. 29.—This morning the auc- 
tion sale of seats for the 1913-14 season of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra opened 
briskly in Symphony Hall. Seventy-three 
dollars was the highest premium bid, in 
addition to the regular price on the seats, 
$18. This price was paid for a seat inrow 
M by C. W. Barron of Boston. Taking the 
sale as an average it is believed that the 
total was not $500 more or less than the 
same sale last season, in spite of the irreg- 
ularities of some of the prices. Max Zach, 
formerly of the Boston Symphony, now 
conductor of the St. Louis Orchestra, was 
present buying tickets for members of his 
family. He will return to St. Louis in a 
fortnight to begin rehearsals. 

Dr. and Mrs. Muck arrived in Boston 
to-day. They reached New York on Sun- 
day on the steamship George Washington, 
and were met en route from New York at 
Providence by William E. Walter of the 
Symphony Hall staff. Dr. Muck and his 
wife repaired at once to the Somerset Ho- 
tel, but as soon as apartments are prepared 
for them they will go out to the Brae Burn 
Country Club at Auburndale, where they 
will stay at least until the late Fall. There 
Dr. Muck developed a fondness for golf 
while resting at the country club last 
Spring after an operation on his throat 
and he will take up the game “= 











Ysaye, Godowsky and Gerardy in Triple 
Beethoven Recitals 


R. F. Johnston announces a remarkable 
trio of noted artists for the present season, 
consisting of kugen Ysaye, Leopold Go- 
dowsky and Jean Gerardy. These artists 
are being booked singly or as follows: 
Ysaye and Godowsky; Godowsky and 
Gerardy; Ysaye and Gerardy, and werardy, 
Godowsky and Ysaye. This trio is booked 
to appear in exclusive Beethoven programs 
as follows: Carnegie Hall, New York, 
January 7; Academy of Music, Philadel- 
phia, January 8; Convention Hall, Roch- 
ester, January 13; Lyric Theater, Balti- 
more, January 22; National Theater, 
Washington, January 23; Orchestra Hall, 
Chicago, February 10; Symphony Hall, 
Boston, February 21; Armory, Detroit, 
February 24. 





Newcomers in Boston Symphony 


Boston, Sept. 27.—Dr. Muck has sent 
forward the names of two of the new- 
comers to the Symphony Orchestra that he 
has lately engaged. The new first horn is 
3runo Jaenizka from the orchestra of the 
opera house at Wiesbaden; and one of the 
first violins in Florian Wittmann from the 
Tonkinstler Orchestra at Munich. Each 
ranks high with his instrument in Ger- 
many. 





Jessie G. Fenner in Maine Recitals 


Jessie G. Fenner, the New York voice 
teacher, returned recently from Harrison, 
Me., where she conducted a Summer 
course for advanced pupils. She was also 
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heard in a number of recitals in the vicin- 
ity of Harrison, in the last of which she 
was assisted by Miss F. M. Carrick, reader, 
The concert was a big success and the 
work of the participants was _ highly 
praised by the local papers. Miss Fenner 
opened her new studios, at 15 West 36th 
street, on October 1. 





Dudley Buck Reopens Studio After His 
Brief Vacation 


Dudley Buck, the New York voice 
teacher, opened his season at Afolian Hall, 
on Monday, September 22. Mr. Buck’s 
services have been in such great demand 
this Summer that he was able to get away 
for only a three weeks’ vacation, which he 
spent in traveling. Part of his time was 
spent at Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., Bos- 
ton and Buffalo, whence he went to Can- 
ada, and caught some specimens of small- 
mouthed bass and other fish for which 
Canada is noted. 





Mme. Tarracchia Returns to Florence 


FLORENCE, ITALY, Sept. 13.—Kate Bens- 
berg Tarracchia, the well-known vocal 
teacher, has returned from a visit among 
friends and pupils in America and a stay 
in Hot Springs, Ark., to the Hotel Villa 
Trollope. 
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Dear MusicaL AMERICA: 

The troubles of the Aborns are begin- 
ning to come, as I expected they would, in 
spite of the fact that the audiences at the 
new Century Theater have been so good 
that the management figured that, if the 
standard is maintained—and from present 
appearances it will be—they will be able to 
get through the season without calling 
upon the guarantors of the fund for any- 
thing. 

Perhaps in this the managers are dis- 
counting the future and forgetting that 
within a few weeks they will have the 
competition of the Metropolitan and also 
of Oscar Hammerstein, who, if his new 
opera house is not ready, is endeavoring 
to get the Manhattan Opera House, his old 
home, so as to start on schedule time, as 
promised. 

When I say that the troubles of the 
Aborns are beginning, I mean that I notice 
a tendency on the part of a number of the 
critics to modify the favorable attitude 
which they took after the opening night's 
performance. I think the frank opinion 
of the majority of the first-nighters was 
that they were most agreeably surprised 
with the high standard reached by the 
principals, which they did not expect, but 
on the other hand, were disappointed in 
the chorus, the orchestra and the general 
ensemble. However the Aborns have one 
consolation. They are far less likely to 
suffer from indiscriminate praise than 
from judicious, well-meant criticism. 

* * * 

A correspondent to the New York 
Times criticises a remark made by Mr. Mil- 
ton Aborn, who is reported to have said 
that the Century Opera Company has es- 
tablished the fact that it is possible to 
give one opera for a whole week in New 
York, which, as far as he knows, he said, 
has never been done before. 

The writer in the Times reminds us that 
this important fact was established fifteen 
years ago by Col. Henry W, Savage at 
the American Theater with the Castle 
Opera Company, which, during three years 
of its existence ran an opera for a week, 
and in some cases, where the advance sale 
warranted it, the week was extended to 
two weeks, notably with such popular op- 
eras as “Lucia” and “Il Trovatore,” etc. 

The correspondent of the Times also 
says that these performances of grand 
opera under the direction of Colonel Sav- 
age were given at half the prices now de- 
manded by the Century Company, and 
their average merit was commendable. 

He also reminds us that Colonel Savage 
did more than any other man to popularize 
grand opera in English, and thus the Cen- 
tury Company is reaping the benefit of the 
seed he sowed years ago. 

Writing of Colonel Savage suggests to 
me to say that I have never seen his per- 
formance, which I believe was the first in 
the city, of Puccini’s “Madama Butterfly” 
equaled even on the stage of the Metro- 
politan. In its spirit, in the ensemble and 
particularly in the minor character roles, 
it was of surpassing interest and attrac- 
tiveness; and in its success in endeavor- 
ing to give local color was commended by 
painters as coming nearer the true Japan- 
ese spirit and atmosphere than any pro- 
duction of the opera that has been since 
given here in New York. 

* * * 


The production of “The Tales of Hoff- 
mann” at the Century Theater recalls to 
mind that Maurice Grau, years before he 
became the manager of the Metropolitan, 
when he was running a series of French 
light operas with Aimée as his star, 
brought Offenbach to this country to con- 
duct some of the performances. I can 
well remember this bright and _ witty 
Frenchman, with his peculiar pince-nez 
with a black ribbon attached to it, with his 


Lord Dundreary side whiskers, turning 
around to the audience when he was ap- 
plauded. You no doubt know that he 
wrote “Les Contes” in answer to the criti- 
cism that had been hurled at him that he 
was not capable of writing a serious work 
of high character and that his talent was 
confined to the lightest kind of opera 
bouffe. 

Certainly the barcarolle will live, as well 
as some of the other music of this most 
delightful opera, alongside some of the 
works of composers of high distinction. 


* * * 


_So Clara Louise Kellogg, whom old- 
timers remember as the leading American 
prima donna of her day and who won in- 
ternational fame as a singer, is going to 
write her memoirs. 

There is one incident in her career which 
I wonder whether she will include. It 
turns about a certain red petticoat. At the 
time of Miss Kellogg’s greatest vogue 
there was also a young ambitious Ameri- 
can prima donna by the name of Emma 
Abbott, also on the stage. Miss Abbott 
came principally before the public in con- 
nection with a most subtle and exhausting 
kiss which she and the tenor combined to 
produce, and which lasted a number of 
minutes, to the delight of some and the 
despair of others. 

Emma Abbott had considerable vogue, 
particularly outside of New York, where 
she was never appreciated—at least, so she 
said. Now, it seems, in the early part of 
her career that Miss Abbott had appealed 
to Miss Kellogg for support and coun- 
tenance, both of which had been readily 
given, and on one occasion, on account of 
the cold weather it is said that Miss Ab- 
bott borrowed from Miss Kellogg a certain 
red petticoat. 

This red petticoat became historical in 
the feud which later broke out between 
the two ladies, and which was said to have 
been caused by the fact that Miss Kel- 
logg, in some interview or other, reproach- 
ing Miss Abbott for her ingratitude, said 
that Miss Abbott should remember that 
she had once assisted in clothing her. 

Now, this may seem to you very trivial, 
but you have no idea the amount of bad 
blood that was raised between not only 
the two ladies, but their large following. 

It drew into the feud prominent critics. 
It involved some of the managers, and 
caused an overflow of acrimonious writing 
characteristic of the times, some _ thirty 
years ago. 


x * * 


Mr. H. W. Wallacks, writing from Paris, 
asks me whether, instead of booming for- 
eign artists, why I am not brave and hon- 
est enough to comment on the way Amer- 
ican singers are treated in Europe. At the 
opera in Paris, he says, the house is vir- 
tually closed to other artists but French. 

Mr. Wallacks asks why Toscanini, who 
is winning a big salary in New York, and 
who is going to give a Verdi Festival in 
Busetto, did not bring two or three artists 
from the Metropolitan Opera House. 

The papers—MusicAL AMERICA espe- 
cially—says Mr. Wallacks, are declaring 
that the American artists are the best in 
the world; that Homer is the greatest con- 
tralto of the orb; that Farrar is magnifi- 
cent; that Martin is one of the few tenors 
of our day, and instead, Toscanini en- 
gages only Italians and Bori, on account 
of his admiration for her. 

As for Campanini, the new manager of 
the Chicago Opera House, Mr. Wallacks 
says, he is more liberal, as he has three 
American singers—Cisneros, White and 
Hinckley, but the rest are all Europeans. 

Where is Stevens? asks Mr. Wallacks— 
the wonderful dramatic soprano. Where 
is the tenor Hamlin? etc. 

Mr. Wallacks concludes his communica- 
tion by saying: 

“Words, words, words! Instead of writ- 
ing so much about Fremstad, who is, after 
all, not an American, only for convenience, 
why does not Mephisto,” says he, “begin 
a campaign against the managers that are 
American in the land of dollars, but Euro- 
peans when they get across the water 
again?” 

Much that my genial correspondent says 
has a foundation, but the trouble is not 
with the managers. The trouble is with 
the American public that go to the opera, 
and that do not give the native singers the 
support that they should. 

If Mr. Wallacks imagines that the ene- 
mies of Riccardo Martin, for instance, are 
to be found among the managers, let him 
disabuse himself. They are to be found 
among the society leaders in New York 
City, who make the life of poor Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza miserable. 

Of course, I have heard it said that Mr. 
Gatti is not personally an admirer of Ric- 
cardo—that may be,- and may not be—but 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza has shown a most lib- 
eral attitude to American singers—an atti- 
tude for which, on several occasions, he 
has been severely criticised. 

As Henry Russell, the manager of the 


Boston Opera House, said at a dinner at 
which I was present: 

“The début of a young singer at the 

Scala in Milan would crowd the house, but 
it would empty the Metropolitan in New 
York.” 
_ There you have it! The French take an 
interest in their own people; so do the 
Italians and the Germans. But the Amer- 
icans, that is, a large section of those who 
go to hear opera or concerts, would rather 
pay their money for some vocal or instru- 
mental has-been in the way of ability, 
though not of reputation, than hear a 
splendid young artist from their own 
country. 

But we are going to alter all that! As 
Sir Alfred East, the great English painter, 
who just died, said some time before he 
passed away: 

“The Americans are heroes in action 
and enterprise, but they are cowards in 
all that is connected with the fine arts— 
cowards, because they dare not stand up 
for their own people, where merit and tal- 
ent deserve recognition.” 

That sounds very eloquent and very fine, 
doesn’t it? But when East was a young 
man, his first pictures remained unsold, 
although he had _ studied under the 
great masters and already had shown he 
possessed talent of a high order. 

So you see, the story of the artist, 
whether on or off the stage, is very much 
the same, wherever he is. 


* * x 


By the bye, your old friend, David 
Bispham, is making the finest kind of 
propaganda for opera in English. He has 
just returned from a triumphant success 
in concert in Australia. Now he is sing- 
ing in vaudeville in this country, and is 
bearing a noble share in the general musi- 
cal uplift, not only by his fine singing and 
his unquestioned art, but by the talks with 
which he intersperses his songs, and in 
which he explains to his auditors why 
English is singable, and why it would be 
better for us to hear our concerts and our 
operas in the vernacular, rather than in 
some foreign language. 

Certainly in the general education for 
musical culture in this country David 
Bispham is becoming a central figure—a 
great force, carrying his creed and its les- 
sons, as well as its duties, into thousands 
of places where they will do missionary 
work. 

xk * x 

They are making a great fuss in Berlin 
over Camille Saint-Saens, who is there to 
attend the hundredth performance of his 
“Samson et Dalila.” You know, the com- 
poser is now in his seventy-eighth year. | 
understand he is to appear as a piano solo- 
ist under the leadership of Oscar Fried, 
when he will play his fantasy, “Les 
Africs.” 

It is interesting to note that this distin- 
guished composer insisted that in Berlin 
they give but a mutilated and distorted 
form of his opera—that he will not con- 
duct if the opera is not given, for once at 
least, as it was written. 

Is a composer always a good judge of 
his own work? 

As you know, many of the works of 
Wagner, if they were given in their en- 
tirety, would necessitate the people bring- 
ing their beds with them. 

That also reminds me that when Mas- 
cagni was over here, we all went to hear 
him conduct “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
we sat with bated breath when he got to 
the “Intermezzo.” Now, whether we had 
been spoiled by other conductors, I know 
not, or whether their interpretations of 
Mascagni’s music was better that Mas- 
cagni’s—but certainly the general agree- 
ment was that the opera was given a great 
deal better when some of the conductors 
of the Metropolitan house conducted in 
place of the composer himself. 


x * * 


So Kubelik is here once more, and the 
press agents are busy telling us how many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars his fin- 
gers are insured for, and how many hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars his fingers 
earn every year. Well, I wish him all 
possible success. 

Kubelik is a rare instance of an artist 
of the highest distinction who is a great 
popular favorite, whose vogue has not 
spoiled him, for he is devotedly attached 
to his wife and his children, and particu- 
larly the incomparable twins, the honors 
for which he shares with the celebrated 
twins of Louise Homer. 

* * * 


The incarceration in Ludlow Street Jail 
of Mr. Skolnik, the Concertmeister of the 
Chicago Opera Company, for non-payment 
of alimony, and his declaration: 

“Oh, dear! I am happy here. At least 
I have peace. I can play my violin and 
cheer up my fellow prisoners,” remind me 
of a story told of a celebrated lion tamer, 
who had a buxom Irish wife who, when- 
ever be gambled his money away or got 
drunk, used to beat him with a “per- 





suader,” the “persuader” being the leg of 
a table that unscrewed. 

Naturally, in the course of time, the lion 
tamer, who was most valiant with his 
lions, became horribly afraid of his wife. 

On one occasion, when he had imbibed 
an extra large quantity, and knew what 
awaited him when he came home, he 
thought discretion the better part of valor 
and disappeared. His good spouse roamed 
the streets for him. She thought that in 
a frenzy he had done away with himself. 

As he was a valuable member of the 
menagerie they hunted for him every- 
where. Where do you think they found 
him? Why, asleep behind the locked doors 
of the cage, among his faithful lions. 

Evidently he preferred to be eaten rather 
than beaten! 

And so it 
meister. 
has peace. 

How many musicians envy him! 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 


BOSTON VIOLINIST WILL 
ASSIST SCHUMANN-HEINK 


Nina Fletcher to Accompany the Famous 
Contralto in Long Tour—Her Ex- 
perience in Music 


Boston, Sept. 16.—Denver is the city in 
which Mme. Schumann-Heink has chosen 
to open her Fall season of recitals. She will 
sing there October 13, going thence on a 


is with the poor concert- 
He is “behind the bars,” but he 














Nina 


Fletcher, 
Who Will Assist Mme. 
Heink This Season 


Violinist, of Boston, 


Schumann- 


tour of eight weeks, to include all of the 
principal Western cities. The Eastern 
tour is scheduled to begin January 7, in 
Chicago, and to cover five months of con- 
secutive recitals, with the exception of two 
weeks when the prima donna will sing in 
opera. Mme. Schumann-Heink has _ en- 
gaged Nina Fletcher, the Boston violinist, 
as assisting artist. Besides Miss Fletcher’s 
solo numbers, Mme. Schumann-Heink is 
having the two Brahms songs “Gestillte 
Sehnsucht” and “Geistliches Wiegenlied,” 
originally written for voice and viola, ar- 
ranged for voice and violin. Mrs. Hoff- 
man will be the accompanist. 

For many years Miss Fletcher’s playing 
has been one of Boston’s profound admira- 
tions. The young artist is a New Eng 
lander by birth and early training, having 
been known in Poston as an exceptionally 
gifted child. She has been heard often in 
recital, was for some time the solo violin- 
its at Emanuel Church, and appeared four 
years ago with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. Since then she has spent much 
time abroad, coaching with European mas- 
ters and working up new programs. A 
year ago last Spring Miss Fletcher moved 
with her family to San Diego, California, 
and it was there that her playing attracted 
the attention of Mme. Schumann-Heink. 
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Scholarships at the Von Ende School 


Final examinations for scholarships at 
the Von Ende School of Music in the piano, 
voice and violin departments will be held 
on Thursday, Friday and Saturday from 
nine to evelen a. M. and three to six 
o’clock. It is announced that applications 
may be made by mail or telephone, 
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HEMPEL HAILED AS 
“BERLIN'S DARLING’ 


Critics Moved to Ecstatic Praise 
by Soprano’s ‘‘ Mimi” in 
‘* Bohéme ”’ 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
Neue Winterfeldstrasse, 30, 
Berlin, W. 30, Sept. 19, 1913. 
RIEDA HEMPEL made her first bow 
of this season at the Royal Opera as 
Mimi in “La Boheme” on Saturday last 
and received a decidedly flattering welcome 
from public and press alike. The former 
filled all the available seating room of the 
royal house, private boxes included, and 
presented a greater elaboration in dress 
than has been observable for some time 
for a performance at which the court has 
not been officially represented. The critics 
enthusiastically referred to her as “the 
féted darling of the Berlin public.” 
And indeed there was cause for jour- 
nalistic acclaim, for Miss Hempel’s spark- 
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lingly clear coloratura, full, firm and sweet- 
toned, and her fascinating conception of 
Mimi, at once winsome, coquettish and in- 
effably pathetic, could not fail to work on 
the feelings of the audience. It is only 
just, however, to record the large share 
that the tenor Jadlowker had in this ova- 
tion. His clear, ringing head notes, espe- 
cially in the great aria of the first act, sent 
thrills through the house. There is noth- 
ing insipid about Jadlowker’s art, either 
vocally or histrionically. Cornelius Brons- 
geest gave a manly and inspiriting inter- 
pretation of Marcel and Fraulein Alfer- 
mann, as Musetta, used her fresh and well 
modulated voice, of sympathetic timbre, to 
excellent advantage. Both chorus and or- 
chestra, under Herr von Strauss, contrib- 
uted in no small measure to the success of 
the performance. 

George Fergusson, the Scotch-American 
baritone and teacher of Berlin, has just 
made arrangements with Conductor Jokl, 
of Vienna, by which the latter, who has 
recently arrived in Berlin, will undertake 
all the coaching in opera and ensemble 
work for the Fergusson pupils, as well as 
any additional study of song répertoire, 
which Mr, Fergusson himself may be pre- 
vented from superintending personally. 
Dr. Jokl has had seven years’ experience 
as first conductor in many of the leading 
opera houses of Germany and Austria, 
among them the Volks Oper of Vienna, 
and for one season he was engaged as as- 
sistant conductor to Mahler in New York. 

Hans Richter is being besieged by whole 
battalions of opera managers who are anx- 
ious to persuade the veteran conductor to 
take up his baton again for their several 
‘Parsifal” performances. The famous Wag- 
nerian leader has confessed to a friend that 
he has “burned all his batons” and that all 
the efforts of the managers will be futile 
to tempt him to make a public appearance 
again. 

‘“‘Don Carlos’’ in Verdi’s Honor 


On October to the 
have the opportunity of hearing a_ per- 
formance of Verdi’s “Don Carlos,” in 
celebration of the master’s tooth birthday. 


Serlin public will: 


In this performance (Royal Opera) Her- 
mann Jadlowker will sing the title role, 
Paul Knipfer, Phillipp; Bronsgeest, Mar- 
quis Posa; Frau Hafgren-Waag, £liza- 
beth; Frau Ober, Ebolt. 

Fritz Kreisler has chosen the Wieniaw- 
ski D Minor Concerto as the feature of his 
concert on October 6, which is to be his 
last Berlin appearance before his departure 
for America. In addition the noted vio- 
linist will play a number of his arrange- 
ments of ancient master works for the 
violin. 

Camille Saint-Saéns will appear both as 
pianist and conductor at a concert which 
will.be given in his honor in the great hall 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra, September 
28 at 12 o'clock. The reception committee 
will be composed of Richard Strauss, En- 
gelbert Humperdinck, Ferruccio Busom, 
Henri Marteau and Georg Schumann. 

Ferruccio Busoni has completed a new 
opera but has not yet divulged its name 
and character. 

Breslau’s Festal Week 

Breslau will have a musical “Festival 
Week” beginning to-morrow. Mahler’s 
“Symphony of the Thousand” will be per- 
formed. On September 22 the great new 
organ built by Paul Walcker will be ded- 
icated by Professor Straube of Leipsic, 
termed “the German master organist.” 
Professor Straube will also give other con- 
certs, the first made up entirely of works 
of Johann Sebastian Bach and the next to 
contain, among other things, a new organ 
work by Max Reger. Friday, September 
26, will witness a performance of Rein- 
hardt’s “The Miracle,” on which occasion 
every seat of Breslau’s great “Theater of 
the Five Thousand” will be filled. Rein- 
hardt himself will be present. 

F. J. TuckFrevp. 





Italian Classes for Opera Lovers 

The West Side Y, M. C. A., New York, 
has recognized the need of opera singers 
and others interested in opera by adding 
to its numerous courses one in_ Italian. 
The instructor, Ugo Degl’ Innocenti, 
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Be Ye in Love with April-Tide? (2 keys) .$0.50 
The Song of Birds 
Amid the Roses 
Hour of Dreams 


(2 keys) .60 
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was born in Florence, Italy, and was grad- 
uated at the Collegio d’Agricoltura di Scan- 
dicci di Firewsa. Mr. Degl’Innocenti 
started his teaching in this country in IQIO 
with the Berlitz School. 





American Pupils of Proschowsky Re- 
ceived with Favor in Berlin 


BERLIN, Sept. 27.—Frantz Proschowsky, 
the Berlin vocal teacher, introduced two 
American girls, Miss Gude, of San Fran- 
cisco, and Miss Shalliday, of Chattanooga, 
at a recital on Thursday, together with 
l‘raulein Sylvester, of Berlin, a young 
coloratura soprano of unusual quality. The 
American singers, who are both contraltos, 
were received with marked favor. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


The Caruso Craze hee in for More Criticism Abroad—Johanna 
Gadski Buys Property for Her Official Home in Berlin—New 
Metropolitan Tenor Now a New 
Organ” Invented to Produce Music in Colored Lights—Maud 
Allan Yields to Advice and Warnings and Abandons Her Trip 
to India—Young Americans at Hamburg’s New Opera 


‘‘Tristan”—A ‘‘ Color 








OR each of his appearances in German 
opera houses Enrico Caruso again 
will receive $3,000 this month, when he 
makes his annual European guesting tour. 
“How much longer is this Caruso specula- 
tion to last?” sighs the editor of the All- 
gemeine Musik-Zeitung, who evidently re- 
gards the costliest of tenors as a some- 
what demoralizing influence upon the ar- 
tistic unities of opera house management. 
3etween the 16th and 24th of this month 
Caruso will sing four times in Berlin—in 
“Aida,” “La Bohéme,” “Carmen” and “I 
Pagliacci.” In Vienna he will have three 
appearances—in “Carmen,” “La Bohéme” 
and “Rigoletto.” 

To the return of Caruso to Covent Gar- 
den this past Summer, after an absence of 
six years, is attributed the fact that some 
of the casts arranged at that institution 
during the season left much to be desired. 
One London critic is particularly severe 
on the latter-day tendency there to ex- 
periment with inexperienced artists in the 
height of “what is supposed to be the 
world’s foremost opera season” (sic!). He 
asks why greater use is not made of many 
first-rank artists who have proved their 
worth in London, such as Riccardo Martin, 
Maggie Teyte, Zenatello, Charles Dalmorés, 
Vanni Marcoux and others, and finally 
comes to the belated conclusion that “it is 
the Metropolitan Opera, New, York, to 
which the world must now look for un- 
rivaled casts.” 

A writer in Musical Opinion takes some 
comfort in his conviction that Covent Gar- 
den remains in some things ahead of Con- 
tinental opera houses. He maintains that 
for “Louise” a better mounting cannot be 
found anywhere, that “Pelléas” is mounted 
and cast far better than at the Opéra 
Comique, and that no house, not excepting 
the Metropolitan, could possibly improve 
on their best casts this year in “Aida,” 
“Tosca” or “Butterfly.” “Yet,” he adds, 
“T have never seen ‘Bohéme’ played with 
such spontaneous and infectious sprightli- 
ness as at the Paris Opéra Comique.” He 
has not visited New York, apparently, or 
at any rate has not heard Metropolitan 
performances of Wagner in recent years, 
so he thinks that it is in Munich that one 
nowadays gets the finest performances of 
Wagner and Mozart—as to Mozart we 
readily agree 

“Of performances in Spain,” continues 
the review of the situation, “the less said 
the better; but now and again at the Bar 
celona Opera, where there is a most dem- 
onstratively critical audience, excelling 
even La Scala, Milan, fine casts for special 
performances are often arranged.” 


* + a 


A S a Summer capital for artists Berlin 
is not without ardent champions. 
Johanna Gadski has never become weaned 
away from the city she left as a very young 
singer for an early development at the 
Metropolitan and now she has joined the 
ranks of real estate owners in the German 
Kaiser’s show city. She has bought a lot 
in the Griinewald, Berlin’s beautiful park 
section, where both Lilli Lehmann and 
Engelbert Humperdinck have homes, and 
there she will build a stately “Valkyrie re 
treat,” which she will make her headquar- 
ters in the long Summer intervals between 
her American seasons. 
x * * 
TEADILY Rudolph Berger is increas 
ing his Wagnerian répertoire for the 
possible demands of his first season at the 
Metropolitan. At the 3erlin Royal Opera 
he has just sung Tristan for the first time, 
a role in which Francis Maclennan was his 
immediate predecessor there. The /solde 
of the occasion was Martha Leffler-Burck- 
ard, who has now joined the regular Ber- 
lin Royal Opera forces as first dramatic 
soprano, succeeding Thila Plaichinger, one 
of the many singers to withdraw during 
the recent shuffling of the face cards 
there. 
Three days after singing their farewell 
to the Berlin public the Maclennans made 


their first appearance and with it won 
their first success at the Hamburg Munici- 
pal Opera. Their roles were Rhadames 
and Aida. Their growth from purely 
lyric roles into the heaviest dramatic parts 
during their six years in Berlin was in 
many respects noteworthy. They took 
leave of their public there in one of their 





pure white. More and more powerful 
grow the colors; the eye revels in the 
magnificence of the spectra as the organist 
strikes chord after chord. The piece ends 
in a rapid crescendo of pure crimsons, 
which startle one before they die away into 
soothing darkness.” 


In the London Daily News Prof. Rim- 
ington is quoted as telling the British pub- 
lic that it is undeniable that as a nation its 
color sense is practically dormant. “When 
we do break away from our greys and 
drabs and blacks,” he explains, “it is only 
to plunge into crude and gaudy colors. 
Compare our sense of color with that pos- 
sessed by the Japanese, the Indians, or 
even the Bulgarians and Spaniards. 


“This lack of color in our lives cannot 
but have a deleterious effect upon our tem- 
peraments. It starves our emotions and 
our imaginative sense and makes us less 
joyous and hopeful. And not only that, 
but consider the effect an absence of color 
has on our manufactures—our clothes, em- 





Maximilian Moris is the stage manager of the new Hamburg Opera and the picture reveals 


him in the act of conducting a rehearsal there. 


“The Marriage of Figaro’’ was the 


opening opera of the Hamburg season and the manner in which it was staged evoked 


much critical laudation 


first operas it is true—‘Madama Butterfly” 
but Maclennan himself had _ reached 
Tristan during the past year, and Florence 
Kaston even sang Elektra last Winter 
while “guesting” with the Denhof company 
in England. 
ae os 
ERILY, the German agitates not for 
his own time but for the benefit of 
some future generation. After years of 
lethargic discussion as to site and dilly- 
dallying with plans the powers that be 
have now actually reached the stage in 
their somnambulistic consideration of the 
project for a new Royal Opera House 
where definite announcement can be made 
that next January the design for the new 
home of opera may be laid before the Prus- 
sian House of Representatives. It is es- 
timated that the process of building will 
extend over a period of ten years, which is 
not—well, it is not Oscar Hammerstein's 
way of conjuring a new opera house out 
of the chaos of old buildings and piles of 
brick and stone. 
a 
ND now the “color organ” has ar 
rived, thanks to the inventive genius 
of A. Wallace Rimington, professor of fine 
arts at one of England’s prominent seats 
of learning, and with it you can play so 
natas in “colored lights”’—if you will. For 
here is Music’s word for it: 

“First there appears the faintest possible 
flush of rose color, which gradually fades, 
and after darkness the rose color appears 
again and lingers until a rapid series of 
touches of pale lavender begin to flit across 
the curtain, gradually deepening into vio- 
let. This becomes shot with amethyst, and 
after changing gradually into a broken tint 
of ruby, returns to the tones of the open- 
ing passage. In succeeding movements 
there follow indescribably beautiful har- 
monies of cinnamon, topaz, green and pea- 
cock blue, with now and again a touch of 


broideries, tapestries and so on. The lack 
of a cultivated color sense affects us ad- 
versely in every art and craft into which 
color enters. To my mind, a widespread 
refined color sense is, generally speaking, 
more important than a musical one.” 

Here the editor of the Musical Standard 
takes issue with him, inasmuch as _ blind 
people, whose interpretations can owe noth- 
ing to the study of color contrasts, fre- 
quently are good musicians, while it is 
quite easy to imagine a color-blind person 
appreciating Debussy. 

“Some critics declare they can find no 
pleasure in color without form,” comments 
Prof. Rimington further. “If that be so, 
they must miss many of the joys of 
Nature, for, after all, a sunset or a sky- 
scape is practically formless, insomuch that 
it is continually changing. Color music 
gives the same emotions produced by a 
sunset but in a much more vivid and stim- 
ulating way, inasmuch as the transitions 
of color are infinitely more rapid.” 

* * * 


laden is one country whose doors are 
closed and barred to the latter-day ex- 
ponent of so-called esthetic dancing. 
Maud Allan has now accepted the inev- 
itable under the stress of representations 
made to her by friends conversant with 
conditions in India and advance warnings 
as to the antagonistic attitude of the police, 
and, wisely, has abandoned her projected 
tour of that country. The Allahabad 
Pioneer commented along these lines on 
the American dancer’s proposed visit: 
“Miss Allan’s dancing is without doubt 
graceful and refined, and may even be 
most educative when regarded in the right 
way, but it could not be regarded in the 
right way in this country, where the ideas 
of the native population on the subject of 
dancing women are sufficiently shown by 
the constant efforts of their social reform- 
ers to suppress the indigenous Nautch.” 


A correspondent of the London Daily 
Telegraph explains for the benefit of those 
who do not know India that public dancers 
have, of necessity, a reputation among the 
natives of India that it is a matter of ob- 
vious public policy to prevent English 
women from acquiring. “The two callings 
are inseparably associated in the Indian 
mind.” He insists that no one who has 
not lived in India—perhaps lived there for 
years—can tell Miss Allan how miscon- 
strued her “Salomé” or “Spring Song” 
would be if given before an audience of 
Bengalis in Calcutta. “The authorities in 
prohibiting the performance will do her 
the kindest possible service.” 

.* ss 

WENTY years ago the _ traveling 
American was still in the heyday of 
his reputation among foreigners for pos- 
sessing more extensive knowledge of the 
value of money than of the fine arts. Lon- 
don Truth in reprinting some of the 
writings of its former proprietor and ed- 
itor, Henry Labouchére, makes use of this 
interesting extract, which bears the date 

September, r89qr: 

“The new opera house at Vienna is 
really a fine building. I went there to hear 
‘Robert le Diable.’ During the recitative 
[ ventured an observation in a low tone 
to the person next to me. A stern woman 
sitting before me turned round, glanced at 
me, and said, ‘Hush!’ I hushed at once 
and felt that I was indeed in a country 
three parts mad on music. But during an 
entr’acte I again spoke whilst the band was 
tuning up, and again the stern woman said 
‘Hush!’ and glared. When the opera was 
over she spoke to her companion, and I 
then discovered that she was an American, 
possibly not very skilled in music, but de- 
termined to have her money’s worth.” 

x * x 

NDISMAYED by the failure of “Du- 
barry” during this year’s “grand sea- 
son,” the Covent Garden directors are 
credited with the intention of giving the 
composer of that ill-starred opera—not 
necessarily so in both senses of “starred” 
an opportunity to live down the disaster 
next Summer. How few are the com- 
posers so favored! Enzo Camussi is now 
hard at work transforming Sudermann’s 
“Johannisfeuer” into an opera and the 
world premiére thereof is tentatively slated 

for London next June. 

Camussi’s librettist, Enrico Cavacchioli, 
has compressed the first two acts of the 
Sudermann drama into one act, with the 
author’s consent, and somewhat altered 
some of the characters, leaving the main 
outlines of the play intact, however. The 
three acts are entitled “The Child of Ne- 
cessity,” “St. John’s Night” and “Lithu- 
anian Wedding.” In the orchestration a 
Lithuanian instrument, the truba, is to be 
employed. 

From Deauville is reported an emphatic 
success for a novelty by Jean Nougués, the 
composer of “Quo Vadis?” The new work 

“Narcissus” is the title—is described as 
a story ballet in four scenes. 

Louis Ganne, remembered here for his 
“Hans, the Flute Player,” has a new op- 
eretta, “Cocorico,” ready to serve as the 
season’s first novelty at the Apollo in 
Paris. Claude Terrasse, whose “Marriage 
of Telemachus” was a laughing success 
two or three years ago in Paris, has 
already given his new operetta, “Patriotic 
Love,” a try-out at Royan. “Casanova” is 
the name of an operetta Paul Lincke has 
just completed for a premiére this month 
at the Municipal Theater in Chemnitz. 

[If Vienna is chronically operetta-mad 
this season’s prospects assuredly indicate 
no abatement in the malady, but rather that 
it has reached a more acute stage than ever 
before. Franz Lehar the Prolific, by com- 
mon consent assigned the most conspicuous 
place in the Austrian capital’s flourishing 
colony of composers in this field since a 
certain very operatic Widow led him such 
a merry dance to fame and fortune, has 
two new works for the new season—“The 
Ideal Wife” and “Alone at Last.” The 
first of these is to be staged at the Theater 
an der Wien this Saturday on the occasion 
of a gala evening arranged in Emperor 
Franz Josef’s honor. 

Other new Viennese operettas promised 
are: Eyler’s “Lieutenant Fritzl,” Ziehrer’s 
“The General of the Hussars,’ Winter- 
berg’s “The Beautiful Swede,” Leo Asch- 
er’s “Parisian Perfume” and Otto Weber’s 
“Olivier.” 





x * * 
INLAND’S little band of composers 
has not been idle of late. This is 


shown by a glance at the schedule of pro- 


[Concluded on next page] 
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grams arranged by Conductor Georg 
Schneevoigt for the fourteen subscription 
concerts to be given in Helsingfors this 
season by the Helsingfors Symphony Or- 
chestra. First performances of several 
new products of home industry are prom- 
ised. 

In the lay mind Jean Sibelius dwarfs 
into practical annihilation his composing 
compatriots; nevertheless, several of them 
have been demonstrating in recent years 
that they have the equipment to achieve 
positive personal distinction notwithstand- 
ing the handicap of the inevitable, if 
odious comparison. Selim Palmgren is 
one of the younger men with an individual 
note, and at one of the first of the Hel- 
singfors Symphony concerts he is to in- 
troduce a pianoforte concerto, in C sharp 
minor, and the prelude to his opera “Num- 
misuutarit.” In the concérto he himself 
will be the soloist. Melartin, another con- 
spicuously talented Finn, has a new violin 
concerto anda new suite, “Ancient Fairy 
Tales,” slated for a hearing at later con- 
certs. 

Aino Ackté is taking home the little 
habit she has acquired in England of sing- 
ing an excerpt from Strauss’s “Salomé” on 
the concert stage. One January concert 
has her for its soloist in the finale of 
“Salomé.” And that Helsingfors may be 
one of the first cities to pass judgment on 
Sir Edward Elgar’s newest work Con- 


ductor Schneevoigt has arranged to in- 
troduce the Englishman’s “Falstaff” sym- 
phonic poem at a November concert. 

¢ ¢ #8 

N the opening performance of “The Mar- 

riage of Figaro” at Hamburg’s new op- 
era house, the Neue Oper, as it is called, 
a young American soprano who hitherto 
has been known only to concert-goers, and 
to but few of them in her native land, won 
an outstanding success in the role of the 
Countess. Says the Neue Zeitschrift fiir 
Musik: “First of all, the young American 
Julia Heinrich, and the interpreter of 
Figaro, Ludwig Flaschner, deserve an un- 
qualified word of praise.” 

A new American tenor likewise is to 
have an opportunity at this institution to 
win his operatic spurs. His name is Irwin 
York Alwers. Werner Alberti, who has 
prepared him for the opera stage, claims 
him as a discovery, and Director Erhard 
of the Neue Uper has engaged him for 
heroic tenor rdles on a three years’ con- 
tract. 

Ee ae 

HERE died recently in Paris at a ripe 
old age the former Minister Ollivier, 
who was a son-in-law of Franz Liszt. Mr: 
Ollivier married Blandine d’Agoult, daugh- 
ter of Liszt and the Countess d’Agoult. It 
is said that among the treasures-by-asso- 
ciation that he left are numerous unpub- 
lished letters written by Liszt and Richard 

and Cosima Wagner. 3. le 
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FLONZALEYS’ LONG TOUR 





Route of Quartet Touches Cities in 
Every Part of Country 


The month of November will see the 

members of the Flonzaley Quartet back in 
America for their seventh tour of this 
country under the management of Loudon 
Charlton. The month preceding their sail- 
ing will be a busy one for the Flonzaleys, 
for their time will be devoted to concert- 
izing in Switzerland, Germany and Eng- 
land. The continental tour will open in 
Frankfort October 10 and will include 
3erlin, Leipsic, Wittenberg, Cologne, Mid- 
dlesboro, Dumferline, Cardiff, Sheffield, 
Dundee and Newcastle. It will end just in 
time for the quartet to sail November 8 on 
the Mauretania, 
’ After arrival in America no time will be 
lost entering upon the long tour booked, 
opening November 18 in Waterbury, Conn. 
The Flonzaleys will appear in Flushing 
November 19; Clarksburg, W. Va., No- 
vember 21; Chicago, November 24; St: 
Paul, November 25; Rockford, November 
26, and Indianapolis, November 28. The 
series of New York concerts, of which 
there will be three, will open in A€olian 
Hall, Monday evening, December 1; while 
the first of the three Boston concerts will 
begin the following Thursday evening, 
After an appearance in Cambridge the 
Flonzaleys will go to Brooklyn on Decem- 
ber 7 to inaugurate a series of three con- 
certs under the auspices of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences. 

Another point where three concerts are 
to be given is Philadelphia, where the se- 
ries will open December 8. The Chicago 
series will likewise include three concerts 
and Cincinnati two. Other points already 
booked for the early Winter are: Roches- 
ter, Syracuse, Williamstown, Dayton, To- 
ledo, Grand Rapids, Toronto, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Kansas City, 
Topeka, Lawrence, Mass., Boston and 
Washington. Late in February the Flon- 
zaleys will go South to fill engagements as 
far as Galveston and Houston. Returning 
they will be heard in several Georgia cities 
and in Birmingham. In April the organ- 
ization goes to the Northwest, then to 
Southern California, closing its tour in San 
Francisco the second week of May. 





Contracts Signed for David Bispham’s 
Light Opera Vehicle 


Werba & Luescher have signed contracts 
with Harry B. and Robert B. Smith for 
the English book and lyrics of “Der Fidele 
Bauer,” in which David Bispham is to be 
starred. Translated the name of the piece 
is “The Merry Peasant,” but a new title 
may be chosen. The score is by Leo Fall 
A contract with the composer calls for six 
new numbers in the operetta and Robert 
B. Smith is writing the lyrics of these. 
Rehearsals for the new piece will begin 
about November I and it will be produced 
just before Thanksgiving Day. 


AEOLIAN CO. CONCERTS 





Series of Daily Programs Begins with 
Alice E. Smith’s Recital 


This season’s series of musical events, 
given under the auspices of the A€£olian 
Company, were inaugurated by interesting 
programs presented in A£olian Hall twice 
daily during the week beginning Septem- 
ber 2. Alice E. Smith, soprano, appeared 
in two song groups. The remainder of 
each program was made up of numbers by 
Chopin, Wagner, Saint-Saéns and Les- 
chetizky, on the AZolian pipe organ and the 
pianola, Dion W. Kennedy at the pipe or- 
gan and Gerard Chatfield at the pianola. 

Last season the AZolian Company gave 
a most brilliant series of recitals, at which 
Homer, Alda, Bonci, Amato and other 
well-known artists appeared as_ soloists. 
Gerard Chatfield, concert director of the 
7Eolian Company, states that an interesting 
group of events is being planned for the 
early Winter months, announcements of 
which will appear soon. 





LOOKS LIKE RECORD YEAR 





New England Conservatory Has Enroll- 
ment from Many States and Countries 


Boston, Sept. 20.—Students from every 
State in the Union, all parts of Canada 
and many foreign countries, including 
Mexico, Cuba, England, France and Bul- 
garia, were present yesterday at the open- 
ing of the New England Conservatory of 
Music. George W. Chadwick, the director, 
Ralph L. Flanders, the manager, and the 
entire staff in the business departments are 
busy arranging for class or private instruc- 
tion, dramatics, normal courses and suita- 
ble boarding places, the latter furnishing 
no small part of the work in connection 
with the school’s opening. 

It looks as if this would be a record year 
at the Conservatory, as the registration to 
date is nearly equal to that of two years 
ago, when it reached 3,000 during the year. 
Lectures by Dr. Louis C. Elson, E. Charl- 
ton Black and Wallace Goodrich and other 
teachers are to begin next week. 





Irma Seydel, Violinist, Returning from 
Successful Tour of Germany 


Boston, Sept. 20—Irma Seydel, the 
young Boston violinist, has concluded her 
concert tour through Germany and is ex- 
pected home early next month. An inter- 
esting cablegram received recently from 
Count Zeppelin, of Bad Hamburg, Ger- 
many, tells of Miss Seydel’s sensational 
success upon her appearance there with the 
symphony orchestra. With the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra of Berlin, Miss Seydel 
made another notable appearance on Sep- 
tember 16, and on the 12th she played with 
the symphony orchestra in Wiesbaden. 
Miss Seydel sailed for home on the 
steamer Victoria Luise of the Hamburg- 
American Line. W. H. L. 
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CONSTANCE PURDY IN 
NEW ENGLAND RECITAL 





Russian Songs Particular Feature of a 
Program for Hyannisport’s Summer 
Colony 








Constance Purdy, Who Has Been Adding 
to Her Stock of Russian Songs This 
Summer 


Boston, Sept. 16—Up in Hyannisport 
Constance Purdy has been leading a“simple 
life” and learning more Russian songs. She 
is reluctant to leave the cottage where for 
two Summers she has rested and studied 
and renewed her enthusiasm and her in- 
timacy with the gentlest of the muses; and 
the Hyannisport colony is as reluctant to 
say farewell to her and her fine voice and 
her life-giving Slavic songs. 

Last week, in the midst of a terrifying 
thunder storm, Miss Purdy enriched the 
Village Improvement Association by giving 
a benefit recital in the clubhouse. Her pro- 
gram was divided into three parts, an Eng- 
lish, a Russian and a French group. Car- 
penter, Marion Bauer, Thayer and Cadman 
were the composers represented in the 
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English group; then came six of the re- 
markable Russian songs, each of which 
Miss Purdy prefaced with a brief transla- 
tion, while the last number contained famil- 
iar songs by Debussy, Hahn and Bizet. 
Miss Purdy’s reputation as a singer of 
Russian songs extends to Europe and Rus- 
sia itself, as well as to various parts of 
America. Her Hyannisport audience was 
a cosmopolitan one, and quite the most en- 
thusiastic the Port has ever known. Mabel 
Hammond did brilliant work as. accom- 
panist. i En 


ACTIVITY RESUMED IN 
CHICAGO TEACHING WORLD 


American Conservatory Begins Recitals 
and Mme. Sturkow-Ryder Presents 
Pupil at Women’s Club 


Cuicaco, Itt., Sept. 22—Chicago’s music 
schools and teachers are already engaged 
in almost mid-season activity. The series 
of Saturday afternoon recitals given by 
the American Conservatory opens with a 
song recital by Edward Clarke, baritone. 
Being given by prominent members of the 
faculty or by advanced students, these re- 
citals are a feature of the conservatory’s 
musical activity and are attended by large 
audiences. The American Conservatory 
students’ orchestra will be, as usual, under 
the direction of Herbert Butler. 

Adolf Weidig, of the Conservatory fac- 
ulty, writes that he has heard a number 
of the most important modern operas at 
Frankfort, Berlin. Dresden, Hamburg, etc., 
besides much orchestral music. Some of 
his own orchestral works are scheduled for 
performances this Winter at various Ger- 
man cities, under his personal supervision. 
Mr. Weidig, however, made arrangements 
to have the performances take place under 
the regular conductors of the various or- 
chestras and will be at his post at the 
American Conservatory October 1. Heniot 
Levy will appear in recital at St. Louis, 
Mo., October 2, for the National Guild of 
Violinists. 

Wayne Anton Blaaha, a fellow student 
of Sevcik, with Kubelik, Kocian and other 
famous violinists, has been made instructor 
of violin with the Hadley School of Music 
in the Auditorium Building. Mr. Blaaha 
has been a violinist with the orchestras of 
Prague, Pittsburgh, Chicago and Philadel- 
phia. As a teacher he has had considerable 
experience, having served as instructor of 
violin in the Sternberg School at Philadel- 
phia, the Yocum School of Musical Art, 
Philadelphia, and the Central Conservatory 
of Music at St. Joseph, Mo. He returned 
to America recently, after spending ten 
years of study in Europe. 

Mme. Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, the 
prominent Chicago pianist, presented her 
pupil, Ernau Blythe Smith, in an interest- 
ing recital last Thursday evening at the 
Wilmette Woman’s Club House. She was 
assisted by Jessie deVore, violinist. Among 
the composers represented on the program 
were Weber, Rubinstein, Mendelssohn, 
Tschaikowsky, Nachez, Chopin, Liszt, 
Chaminade and Chabrier. Mme. Sturkow- 
Ryder supplied the orchestral parts to the 
concertos on a second piano. 

Carolyn Willard, the Chicago pianist, has 
returned to the city after an interesting 
Summer vacation spent at Lee Lake, Mich., 
where she entertained a house party con- 
sisting of a number of her Summer pupils. 
Then at the close of her Summer teaching 
she enjoyed ten days’ outing at Lake Ke- 
gonsa, Wis., as the guest of the Wisconsin 
pianist, Mrs. A. L. Sweeney. A trip to 
Denver, Col., completed her Summer tour 
and she is now ready to assume her stren- 
uous work for the year, which will consist 
of more recital appearances than those of 
last season and a large amount of teaching. 

J. Francis Connors, pianist, of Janes- 
ville, Wis., one of the artist pupils of 
Maurice Rosenfeld, left for Vienna on the 
Imperator this morning for extended 
study with Godowsky. Mr. Connors dis 
tinguished himself as a student at the Chi- 
cago Musical College and won the A. H. 
Revell diamond madal as the best pianist 
in the post-graduate class of 1911. He was 
then appointed a teacher in the Sherwood 








_ Music School as assistant to Mr. Rosenfeld, 


and last year occupied a position on the 
faculty of the Chicago Musical College. 

Amy Emerson Neill, the Chicago vio 
linist, who has been touring in Austria with 
Hugo Kortschak, her teacher, has been 
chosen soloist with the PhiJAarmonic So- 
ciety of Belfast, Ireland, for a concert on 
February 6. She will return to Chicago 
in May. 

Henry P. Harrison, head of the Red- 
path Chautauquas of Chicago and treasurer 
of the Redpath Lyceum Bureau, was the 
guest of honor at a banquet at the Audito- 
rium Hotel on September 14. Former Gov- 
ernor Joseph W. Folk, of Missouri, was 
toastmaster, and former Senator Frank J. 
Cameron spoke. Mr. Harrison was pre- 
sented with a clock. 

MaAurRIce ROSENFELD. 
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Mme. Gerville-Réache-Rambaud and Her Family at Cradle of Her Small Son—Left 
to Right: Paul Rambaud, Mme. Gerville-Réache, with George, Jr., and Dr. 


George Rambaud 


HE Gerville-Réache-Rambaud trio is 
no longer a trio—it is a quartet. Al- 
though this trio had never performed in 
public with any degree of success it had 
acquired considerable fame at stage doors, 
when Father Rambaud and little Paul vied 
with each other after concerts and operas 
in demonstrative greetings to Mother Ger- 
ville-Réache. The Gerville-Réache-Ram- 
baud ensemble is now rehearsing daily a 
new selection which Mme. Gerville-Réache 
designates as her “Domestic” Symphony. 
About five o'clock in the afternoon, 
when Dr. George Rambaud is tired of 
racking the bottom of test tubes for elusive 
microbes, he climbs from his laboratory to 
the second floor of his Twenty-third street 
house, where his wife’s studio is located. 
The contralto’s accompanist is dismissed for 
the day and the happy couple, preceded by 


the grave and solemn Paul, betake them- 
selves to the nursery where for a couple 
of hours they all, even the solemn Paul, 
“make perfect fools of themselves over 
George junior.” 

Mme, Gerville-Réache seems absolutely 
to have forgotten an interview which she 
gave out in Boston two years ago on the 
nefarious influence of “baby talk”; so has 
Dr. Rambaud. Both have progressed so 
far in the practice of “baby talk” that they 
actually interpret the discreet squeaks 
George Junior emits at intervals to mani- 
fest his approval of things as they are. 
They can even tell what type of voice 
George Junior will have later in life. 
Paul, inheriting his mother’s deep register, 
will be a basso cantante, but George Junior 
is scheduled to follow his father and to 
sing fiorttura tenor parts. 





WASHINGTON’S SEASON 





Three Orchestras and Many Noted Solo- 
ists to Visit National Capital 


WasHIncTon, D. C., Sept, 22.—The out- 
look for the musical season for the Na- 
tional Capital is very propitious. Three 
orchestras will be heard in a series of con- 
certs. As formerly, Mrs. Wilson-Greene 
will present the Boston Symphony with 
such soloists as Paderewski, Kreisler, 
Mme. Carrefio and Mme. Van Endert. T. 
Arthur Smith will again offer the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, with vocal 
and instrumental artists, while Laura Har- 
lan will attend to the local management of 
the performances of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, offering such soloists as Josef 
Hofmann, Florence Hinkle and Mischa EI- 
man. Mrs. Greene will also bring to 
Washington a number of other artists, in- 
cluding Paderewski, Mme. Bloomfield 
Zeisler, Mme. Maggie Teyte, Edmond 
Clément, Fritz Kreisler, Alice Nielsen, 
Ysaye, Godowsky, Gerardy, John McCor- 
mick and Julia Culp. Mr. Smith will also 
offer the Flonzaley Quartet and several 
other artists to be announced later. 


Exactly what will be the outcome of the 
movement to raise a fund for the perma- 
nent establishment of a Washington Sym- 
phony Orchestra cannot be determined at 
present, but it is hoped that this may be 
accomplished in time for another series 
of orchestral concerts this season. 

An item of local interest and pride is 
to the effect that the United States Marine 
Zand, under the direction of Lieut. W. H. 
Santelmann, will make an _ eight-week 
tour through the South and West under 
the management of W. L. Radcliffe. The 
vocal. soloist will be Mary Sherier, so- 
prano, who was so warmly received on a 
similar tour last Fall. Our only national 
musical organization is becoming widely 
known and appreciated by these visits into 


the other States of the Union. The first 
concert will be at Richmond on Septem- 
ber 25. W. H. 





Help Yourself 


To the Editor of Mustcat AMERICA: 

Here’s one too good to keep. 

It was State fair week. A prominent 
violinist of the nearby city was unlocking 
the door of his studio one morning when a 
raw-boned young rustic approached him 
gingerly with the query: 

“D’yeou give vierlin lessons?” 

nox) | do.” 

“T’ll take one.” 

Yours, 
WILLARD PATTON. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 20, 1913, 
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TEMPERAMENT, PERSONALITY 
AND THE SINGER 








With a Discussion of the Ethical Value of Music and Its 
Influence on Our Civilization 





By CLAUDE CUNNINGHAM J 








PART I. 


O’ the same ground that curiosity has 
been called the “mother of the sci- 
ences,” we might say that intelligent in- 
quiry on the part of the public is one of 
the surest safeguards against erroneous 
impressions concerning experiences that 
are not common to the masses of society 
and concerning such reflective subjects as 
the fine arts and other abstract and more 
“out-of-the-way” ones. The modern news- 
paper and magazine have done an ex- 
cellent work in recognizing public inquiry 
as a factor worthy of careful attention. 
They have acknowledged that ignorance 
spells torpidity, while a lively inquiry 
means a constant renewal of mental vigor 
and its attendant development. ' 

Many pertinent questions concerning the 
ethical value of music, the influence of 
temperament and personality in their rela- 
tion to the art of singing, the proper atti- 
tude of the singer toward the public and 
vice versa, and a multitude of similar 
questions are put to the public singer al- 
most daily in many forms and from many 
sources. Americans have begun to feel 
the subtle influence of the fine arts and 
have come to know that the ethical value 
of music in particular can scarcely be 
overestimated. Good music and _ social 
culture are so closely related that one is 
justified in calling them perfect equations 
in one idea. 

But music, like literature, may have 
either a good or a bad effect, according 
to its nature. Even different instruments 
have individual influences on our emotions. 
Aristotle, more than two thousand years 
ago, said that the flute was exciting and 
unhealthful—and his esthetic discipline 
warranted such aplomb, for Plato, Aris- 
totle’s teacher, has been called the 
music of the stars. While the two 
words practical and ascelic sound para- 
doxical in this age of Pragmatism, 
it may be said with justice that 
Aristotle was the most practical ascetic 
that ever lived. He moved with his head 
among the stars, but with his feet firmly 
set upon the earth. Every idea that he ex- 
pressed, however a priori the basic thought, 
was supplemented by a superlative rea- 
son, by a well-defined a posteriori logic 
that marked his undisputed genius, and 
two thousand years later we have come to 
believe that music as an art form is 
probably more insidious than literature, 
because it is still less frank and less un- 
derstood. 

So far does great thinking outrun the 
tardy and devious course of the public 
mind, and what Aristotle hinted then has 
been actualized more fully in our larger 
experience in things musical. We have 
come to observe many concrete examples 
of his then highly abstract concept of the 
power of musical sound, and we realize 
to-day that there is no more definite cer- 
tainty, to be more explicit, than that a 
singer’s life will be reflected in the music 
he interprets as the mirror will reflect his 
physical features, and that the music, in 
turn, will have its inevitable effect upon 
his mental and moral life. The musician 
will select and give out that which is in 
his nature, and if he force himself to in- 
terpret certain music which is at first re- 
pulsive, or otherwise uncongenial, to him, 
his character will be moulded by it and 
made to conform to it. This applies not 
only to singers, but to all who make and 
interpret music, for reference here is 
made to the values in the music itself 
and not to any influence the verbal text 
may have. 

Limited preliminary reference must be 
made to the temperamental influence of 
training that is all music and little or 
nothing else and to the element that heaps 
so much contumely and reproach upon 
the artist’s head. 


A Dangerous Enthuslasm 


Every psychologist will tell you that any 
intense abstract enthusiasm, restrained by 
nothing, finding by its very nature no lim- 
its anywhere—the enthusiasm, for in- 
stance, of the Mohammedan, or Buddhist, 
East, which gives its people alternate mo- 
ments of the sublimest exaltation, the 
most frenzied fury, or the deepest de- 
pression and debasement—is a condition 
studiously to be avoided and guarded 
against. Perhaps the surest and best safe- 





guard against such a state, as concerns the 
artist, is the establishment of an adequate 
mental and moral balance by means of 
education along broad lines. Thoreau 
says in his ‘Walden,’ “Who has not seen 
a salt fish thoroughly cured for this world, 
so that nothing can spoil it, and putting 
the perseverance of the saints to the 
blush!” A one-sided development in any 
particular branch, especially in any 
aesthetic subject, such as music, will warp 
a nature as—to use a homely simile—the 
sun will warp a board if it be unre- 
strained. If, on 
the other hand, 
the board be prop- 
erly supported 
and fixed at vari- 
ous points, the sun 
will set it free 
from _ injurious 
elements and 
make it a_ useful 
article in the 


world — it will 
“cure” it. If not 
properly treated, 


it will still have 
the full effect of 
the sun, but it will 
be less useful and 
will always be a 
distorted and perverted object—“warped,” 
as they say. It is just so in esthetics. If 
the mind be properly treated, any esthetic 
pursuit will have the most refining influ- 
ence and prove useful in every depart- 
ment of life. Many a poor artist, how- 
ever, is outdone by the salt fish!—and 
does not enjoy the perseverance of the 
saint. 

So much as a kind of foreword to the 
more concrete purpose of this article. By 
the foregoing paragraphs we are brought 
down to the artist himself in his own per- 
sonality. Their direct bearing on the so- 
called “artistic temperament” is _ self- 
evident, but the subject of “temperament” 
itself is an immense stumbling-block and 
the fear of being misunderstood has been 
a source of hindrance to the gratification 
of public curiosity, healthy as it is at 
bottom. 

This is so generally true that nearly 
every artist cautiously avoids the subject, 
and yet it is the one subject that is sought 
most by interviewers. The first question 
invarjably contains some allusion to the 
“artistic temperament.” 

The other day, out in the middle West, 
a newspaper reporter wished to interview 
a certain well-known singer on these sub- 
jects. He presented himself at the hotel 
and the singer opened the conversation by 
saying, “So I am to be interviewed! Well, 
I hope that I shall not offend any one 
by seeming to express eccentric ideas. To 
be frank with you, I am afraid of the 
interview, for I am always surprised when 
I read what I have said, or, rather, what 
the interviewer has understood me to have 
said. I am always clothed with a strange 
atmosphere which I never seem to under- 
stand, and the result invariably contains 
the subtle suggestion of the advice that 
Mr. Thomas Edison once gave a friend. 
Let me tell you the story: An eminently 
respectable and highly successful gentle- 
man who was in the habit of having every- 
thing his own way is said to have ap- 
proached Mr. Edison one morning, grum- 
bling mightily about something that had 
not gone to please him. Mr. Edison 
turned upon him sharply and _ replied, 
‘You’re too damned popular, is your 
trouble! Go out and get some enemies!’ 
If I tell you what I think, I may say 
something that will make for me more 
than the wholesome number of enemies. 
Nevertheless, if we are to discuss things 
as they are, or as we believe them to be, 
you must remember the old English 
proverb, ‘Hearts may agree, though heads 
differ,’ and that the artist is always ex- 
pected to say something new and strange.” 

Then came the inevitable statement, “I 
suppose that people expect the unusual 
from the artistic temperament.” 





Claude Cunningham 


The Artist’s Life an Extravaganza 


Now, there’s the rub. As the Scotch- 
man said, “A’s a muckle there, a’s a 
muckle.” People expect the unusual from 
their own fantastic concepts of artists and 
their habits, and there is entirely tog much 
talk about’the artistic temperament. An 
artist’s life is always an extravaganza to 
the public, but aside from any peculiarities 
which he may have developed by over- 


concentration on a special subject without 
the proper intellectual relief, what the 
public fancies concerning him is generally 
wrong. Such preconceived notions, how- 
ever, have been the source of much com- 
mercial advantage to the managers of art- 
ists’ tours and to the business side of art 
generally. Nevertheless, the public sur- 
rounds the artist with an artificial atmos- 
phere which does not enhance his talents 
and only spoils him as an individual. 

Things are endured and condoned in 
artists that would cause other persons to 
be ostracized by _ self-respecting people. 
Their queer habits of dress, their wild 
flights of anger, their irascibility and bad 
manners generally would not be tolerated 
in any one but the artist. A foolish state- 
ment made by a wise man is often mis- 
taken for wisdom, and it is just so with 
artists. A wild act committed artistically 
is often treated as perfectly proper, or at 
least highly pardonable. All of this can- 
not be laid at the door of Art. It is not 
due alone to dwelling overmuch in the 
reflective mind. It is owing partly to 
early training, but chiefly to the public’s 
attitude toward artists, and to the fact 
that the world has become blasé, not by 
reason of its surfeit of experience, but 
actually because of its ignorance of and 
indifference to the deeper things that 
count for most in life. It has adopted 
Horace’s nil admirari as representative of 
its attitude toward every existing thing. 
It seems to want to forget that there is 
more life beyond the range of the human 
senses than within it, more to see, more 
to hear and to feel even in the smallest 
and apparently most insignificant object 
than the most finely tuned organism can 
apprehend. 

Fond parents perceive in a child at an 
early age some unusual quality, a natural 
adaptation to one of the less common pur- 
suits, perhaps, and from that moment the 
child is consecrated, body and soul, to the 
achievement of some great and perhaps 
fanciful end. He may achieve that end, 
but, meanwhile, he is separated (the origi- 
nal meaning of the word consecrate is to 
separate) from the other children, if there 
be any, by every member of the family; 
and if a friend of the family fail in ap- 
preciation of, or in reverence for, the elect 
one, he finds himself instantly relegated 
to the outer regions of darkness in the 
company of the “unsensitized” and un- 
enlightened. The child is thereby taught 
to expect and to demand more than is ac- 
corded any one else about him; he is 
looked upon with awe and envy by his 
playmates because ambitious neighbors ad- 
monish their offspring to emulate the 
wunderkind. Could he be otherwise than 
“spoiled”? But does that process of 
“spoiling” develop true temperament, or in 
any measure enhance the inherent qualities 
of the man? Not in the least, and it is 
important to add that it may retard them. 


No Such Thing as ‘Artistic Temperament” 


As a matter of fact, there is no such 
thing as the “artistic temperament,” be- 
yond the fact that every specific talent is 
the result of a given type of mind, which 
does not make the possessor different from 
any other normal human being, except, 
perhaps, in his apportionment of blessings. 
If he has a big talent, he is probably more 
divinely blessed than his neighbor who is 
without special “gifts’—if one may desig- 
nate essential constituents of man as 
“gifts.” But: then, there are gifts and 
gifts. The so-called “ordinary human 
being” may have his own inconspicuous 
“gifts” and they may be superior, in the 
estimate of the Infinite Intelligence, to the 
more sensational “gifts” of the artist. 
Who knows? The people who constitute 
the public spoil artists by seeming to set 
them aside as not only divinely appointed, 
but as peculiarly privileged, while, con- 
stitutionally, they are not unlike any other 
human beings. The transcendent power 
which uses man as its instrument is not 
of the man, but the man is of the power— 
the power is the man himself, it may be 
argued. Otherwise a “talent” would be a 
mere acquisition, an extraneous something 
the result of cultivation, rather than an 
innate force insisting upon its own ex- 
pression. Even where an acquired power 
has been consciously developed it must 
have been constitutional first, and no prop- 
erty of man can be anything but part and 
parcel of his identity. All of which may 
be admitted freely, but it is believed that 
such powers, qualities and acquisitions 
never make demands for freakish privi- 
leges. It is the “spoiling” that makes art- 
ists different and that develops in them 
what is commonly called “temperament.” 

The thing so often miscalled “tem- 
perament” in artists has nothing whatever 
to do with art. Art .is simply certain 
special skill applied to a special work in 
which given ideas are to be expressed. 
True temperament, it seems to me, is 
merely the gift of expression, the power to 
conceive, to feel and to portray ideas 
through a specific medium. Would you 
not say that the Being, or the Intelligence, 
we believe to be God is an artist in 


the sublimest sense? Let us look about us 
and see what He has made, the ideas He 
has expressed! Have they any of the ele- 
ments of what is commonly called 
“temperament”? The talented singer, the 
painter, the violinist, have creative genius 
and should be said to possess, not 
“temperament,” as it is commonly under- 
stood, but the artistic mind, and that mind 
makes no special demands and grants no 
special privileges. One may have a special 
gift, without being afflicted with the “artis- 
tic temperament,” very much as a man 
may have a “bent” for mechanics, or the 
law, without being eccentric. A_ better 
term for “temperament,” as it is generally 
used, would be “wilful, arrogant perverse- 
ness.” 


The opera singer suffers especially with 
respect to eccentricities of temperament by 
reason of the artificial atmosphere of the 
stage and the various adjuncts of his art 
as a singer. The public favors the artist 
with all sorts of fantastic notions concern- 
ing his personality; it adores its own ideals 
and calls them by the artist’s name and, 
voila, the damage is done! 


The Highest Form of Singing 


Another interesting question that is 
commonly asked in this connection is, 
“What do you consider the highest form 
of singing?” This question involves, al- 
though apparently somewhat irrelevantly, 
the subject of Personality. Upon exam- 
ination, however, it will reveal the fact that 
personality is made to play an important 
part in modern singing and that, while you 
cannot separate the artist from his per- 
sonality (although there is a dangerous 
theory to the contrary), the real artist will 
endeavor to separate his interpretation of 
a song from his own personality as a man. 
He will assume the character that is rep- 
resented in the song, whether that charac- 
ter be a person or a mood, and his own 
personality will be forgotten by the audi- 
ence in its absorption in the song itself. 
In discussing the point, furthermore, one 
must be careful to distinguish between 
forms of singing and forms of song. The 
question here is: What is the highest form 
of singing? 

There are two general classes of sing- 
ers. One is represented by the genuine 
artist who depends upon his voice, mu- 
sicianship and general artistic accomplish- 
ment for success; the other by the artificer 
who has limited musical equipment and 
depends upon his personality and _ pro- 
fessional tricks to make his success. The 
two classes correspond, for instance, to the 
legitimate newspaper of the best order, 
now almost antiquated, and to the “yellow 
journal,” now in its heyday, not only in 
spirit and influence, but in the measure 
of their financial return. One is almost a 
“back number,” the other “strictly up-to- 
date.” Very often a singer with “personal- 
ity” and clever professional tricks will at- 
tain greater popularity than a really 
great artist. On one of these sides the 
young artist must array himself. He 
must realize that there is only one thing 
that is common to both classes, namely, 
true temperament—not the _ so-called 
“artistic temperament,” but the gift of ex- 
pression, the power to conceive, to feel and 
to portray ideas. One side is true; the 
other is false. One is difficult and fraught 
with hardships; the other is facile and full 
of allurements. One can be accomplished 
with meager preparation; the other re- 
quires thoroughness. One spells a loose 
conscience; the other the highest sincerity. 
One is enduring; the other is transitory. 


And then there is the form itself. All 
“honor, glory and power be unto” the 
opera singer who can sing well in concert! 
Many authorities believe that the purest 
form of singing is not possible on the 
modern operatic stage. The art of the 
opera singer must be too diversified, too 
conglomerate—he must have too many 
arts. He is not a singer pure and simple. 
His whole attention cannot be given to 
singing, and for that reason he is liable 
to fall into bad vocal habits, making it 
difficult for him to meet the demands when 
presenting his work on the concert stage. 
When the paraphernalia of the opera, 
which serves as a cover, is removed and 
he is brought face to face with his audi- 
ence in his own personality and with the 
necessity of physical repose, he is greatly 
disconcerted and resorts to tricks to win 
the audience. It must be said, however, 
that he often employs those tricks very 
cleverly and, hence, successfully. It is the 
opinion of many, nevertheless, that a 
purer form of singing is required on the 
concert stage than on the operatic, but for 
that reason more honor is due the operatic 
artist who can sing well on the concert 
stage. Aside from the sheer beauty of the 
singing voice itself, it is the beautiful 
curve of a melodic line, the subtle 
nuance, the exquisite vocal tint, the hidden 
spirit of the poem, that fascinate one in 
the concert, and it is the writer’s belief 
that the half has not been told concerning 
the possibilities of vocal expression. 





[To be continued in next issue] 
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A NEW “DON JOSE” FOR CHICAGO 


George Hamlin to Sing Rcle this 
Winter—European Concert 
Tour Arranged 

EORGE HAMLIN, the American 


tenor, who a few years ago extended 
the scope of his activities so as to cover 
the operatic as well as the recital and 
oratorio fields, has been working during 
the past Summer further to enlarge his 
operatic répertoire. He returned a little 
over a week ago from Europe, where he 
had divided two months among _ Italy, 
France and Germany. A large part of the 
time was given to perfecting himself in 
the role of Don José, for he will appear in 
the “Carmen” performances of the Chicago 
Opera Company this Winter. Another part 
of it was devoted to arrangements for a 
European concert tour next Spring. 

In Germany Mr. Hamlin met his friend 
Siegfried Ochs, conductor of the Berlin 
Philharmonic Chorus. The latter was 
eager to secure his services for the occa- 
sion of the concert to be given before the 
Kaiser next April. Mr. Hamlin assented 
and so will leave for Germany the begin- 
ning of March. 

“I always look forward with pleasure to 
singing in Germany,” remarked the tenor 
a few days ago, “for there the concert 
giver is always sure of serious attention 
and sympathetic understanding of his pur- 
poses. He can present serious and dignified 
programs—Brahms, Strauss, etc.—and be 
sure of certain mental co-operation on the 
part of his hearers. Such an ideal condi- 
tion is very far from being the case in 
many other countries presumably musical. 

“Conditions in the concert field in our 
own country have undergone some very 
noticeable developments in the last few 
years. The determining factors in the 
matter have been to a large extent the 
widespread vogue of the talking machine 
and the growing taste for grand opera and 
everything associated with it. Opera is to 
a great extent responsible for the decline 
of interest in oratorio and choral music in 
general—a circumstance that is regrettable, 
to say the least, and that ought assiduously 
to be rectified. 

“The talking machines have, on the one 
hand, served as an excellent advertising 
medium for many artists. People living in 
a small town will on occasion obtain rec- 
ords of singers whom they have not heard 
but whose voices please them the more they 
hear them. In consequence there is much 
eagerness to hear this singer in person, and 
he or she finds no difficulty in obtaining a 
large audience. ; 

“On the other hand, there is an ever- 
growing desire to hear opera singers in 
concert rather than such as have confined 
themselves to actual concert work. The in- 
terest is undoubtedly centered more in the 
personality of these artists than in their 
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work itself. The traditional brilliancy of 
operatic surroundings invests many a 
singer with a fictitious reputation and 
serves as a notable réclame. All this is 
exerting a perceptible influence in the con- 
cert field from year to year—just as mov- 
ing pictures and vaudeville detract the at- 
tention of many from serious dramatic 
productions. 

“Much of this deification of the opera 
singer is the consequence of vaunting some 
particular artist, of acclaiming him as a 
star. Such a condition does not obtain in 
Germany—except, of course, on special 
occasions as, for instance, the advent of 
Caruso as ‘guest’ performer. There peo- 
ple are interested primarily in the opera 
sung, and no one singer is distinguished in 
the advance announcements at the expense 
of another. Indeed, it often happens that 
one does not know who is going to sing 
until one reaches the opera house and 
glances over the program.” 





New Books About Great Musicians 


New books on musical subjects include 
“Gustav Mahler,” a study of his person- 
ality and work, by Paul Stefan, published 
by G. Schirmer; “Schumann,” by J. A. 
Fuller Maitland, and “Weber,” b- Sir 
Julius Benedict, both in the “Great Mu- 
sicians” series, published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, and “The Art of Tone Pro- 
duction on the Violoncello,” by Emil Krall, 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





Philips Advocates Organists’ 


from Memory 


Playing 


Harold D. Philips, of the organ depart- 
ment of the Peabody Conservatory in 
Baltimore, was a recent visitor to the ex- 
ecutive offices of MusicaAL AMERICA in 
New York last week Mr, Philips is a 
brother of the eminent English dramatist, 
Stephen Philips, and is a composer of 
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distinction. His Sonata in D Minor for 
the organ is a work which shows not only 
superior musicianship, but a notably fine 
amount of spontaneous melodic and har- 
monic writing. 

Mr. Philips’s organ recitals at the Pea- 
body in Baltimore have attracted much at- 
tention. He believes in organists memoriz- 
ing the works which they are to play, just 
as pianists, violinists and ’cellists do in 
recital. In this way he claims the audi- 
ence is thrown into a more receptive atti- 
tude toward the performer than if the 
player has the music before him and is 
obliged to turn the pages constantly. 





Ex-President Diaz in Boston Soprano’s 
Lucerne Audience 


Boston, Sept. 20.—Mrs. Jeannette Lovell, 
the Boston soprano, has been spending a 
few weeks at Lucerne, Switzerland, and 
at a morning musicale given recently at the 
Hotel Montana there scored a great suc- 
cess. Her singing of groups of English, 
French and Italian songs gave much pleas- 
ure to a large and distinguished audience, 
which included General Porfirio Diaz, ex- 
president of Mexico. Particularly pleas- 
ing, too, were the selections from “Romeo 
et Juliette,’ as rendered by Mrs. Lovell 
and one of her pupils, Clarence Richter, 
tenor. W. H. L. 





Koemmenich Visits Composers of Works 
Conducted by Him 


Louis Koemmenich, conductor of the 
Oratorio Society of New York and the 
Mendelssohn Glee Club, returned to New 
York last week from a vacation spent 
abroad. While in Germany Conductor 
Koemmenich visited Otto Taubmann, whose 
“Eine Deutsche Messe” he introduced to 
America last Spring, and Georg Schumann, 
whose “Ruth” he will give its New York 
premiere this year. Mr. Koemmenich will 
again have his vocal studios in A€olian 
Hall this year. 





Organist Rechlin Renews His Studies 
with Widor 


Edward Rechlin, organist of the Im- 
manuel Evangelical Lutheran Church at 
Kighty-eighth street and Lexington avenue, 
New York, was a_ recent homecoming 
passenger on the France. He spent the 
Summer abroad and_ occupied himself 


chiefly with studying in Paris with Charles 
Marie-Widor, the eminent French organist 
and composer, with whom Mr. Rechlin 
had studied before. He reports that the 
dean of organists is still active and plays 
with the same mastery that he did in 
former years. Mr. Rechlin will make a 
tour of some twenty recitals in the Middle 
\Vest during the present month. 





Issue Simplified Album of Gems from 
Operas at Century 


A popular edition of operatic selections 
is being issued by the Century Publishing 
Company, containing “gems” from the va- 
rious standard works produced at the Cen- 
tury Opera Company. The publishers an- 
nounce that this edition is put forth “in the 
hope of making the standard operas more 
readily comprehensible to music-lovers in 
general, to the thousands who would gladly 
hear and play simplified arrangements of 
the well-known airs, but to whom a com- 
plete score is practically an enigma.” The 
first album is devoted to “Aida,” the ar- 
rangements being made by Charles Eggett, 
with text in English and Italian. 





Brooklyn Violinist in Demand 


Kathryn Platt Gunn, the popular young 
Brooklyn violinist, who has been making 
rapid strides in her 
profession, has been 
booked for many 
important engage- 
ments in the com- 
ing season. At the 
recent Round Lake 
Festival Miss Gunn 
shared honors with 
Anna Case, the so- 
prano, and _ Paul 
Althouse, the tenor 
of the Metropol- 
itan Opera. 

Miss Gunn’s play- 
ing has been much 
praised for sound 
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understanding of her 
numbers. 





The Stuttgart Liederkranz has received a 
legacy of $25,000 from an honorary mem- 
ber, who was the senior chef in a hotel. 
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AUDIENCE LIKED PARIS “JEWELS” 
THOUGH THE CRITICS DID NOT 





Wolf-Ferrari Opera Finely Mounted and Well Sung—Success of the 
Débutant ‘‘ Maliella’’—Chorus Furnishes a Surprise—Marcoux 


as Comedian 


Bureau of Musical America, 
17 Avenue Niel (XVII e), 
Paris, Sept. 12, 1913. 


A FTER having been produced in most 
of the world’s music centers, both 
European and trans-Atlantic, “The Jewels 
of the Madonna,” lyrical drama, music and 
libretto by Wolf-Ferrari, had its first per- 
formance last week at the Paris Opéra, the 
obligatory translation into French being 
the work of René Lara. Despite the al- 
most unanimously hostile criticisms of the 
Paris press the opera had an unquestiona- 


ably favorable reception. 

The mounting of this work is undoubt- 
edly one of the best things the Opéra has 
done for many years, and this, of course, 
may have influenced the opinion of the 
public. Yet it seemed clear at innumerable 
moments of the representation that Wolf- 
Ferrari’s intensely emotional music was 
exercising a wonderful fascination over 
the audience. That it entirely gripped 
them at times was evident from the spon- 
taneous bursts of applause which followed 
the duet of Gennaro and Carmela in Act I, 
that between Maliella and Raphael in Act 
Il and the riotous songs and dances of 
the camorrists in Act III. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that toward the end the 
interest lagged in proportion to the dete- 
rioration in the quality of the music, and 
not even the fine acting of M. Campagnola, 
as Gennaro, managed to quell the general 
tittering which greeted the pantomimic 
obeisances of the unfortunate singers be- 
fore the image of the merciful Virgin in 
the last scene. 

The great surprise of the evening was 
provided by the chorus. The choristers of 
the Paris Opéra have acquired a reputa- 
tion for “slacking” which one would have 
thought it almost impossible to dispel. But 
the other evening they easily earned first 


honors for their life-like imitations of a 
Naples street crowd and the dreaded cam- 
morists. They threw themselves into the 
spirit of things with a zest which was quite 
extraordinary to behold, and their singing 
was quite up to the standard of their act- 
ing. The orchestra, too, played with far 
more life than usual, thanks to the ad- 
mirable conducting of Signor Carmelo 
Preite, who certainly brought out all the 
music had to offer. 


Mary Garden’s Substitute 


The principal roles were sustained in a 
manner compatible with the high standard 
of the ensemble. The part of Maliella was 
to have been sung by Mary Garden, whose 
repeated indispositions were the cause of 
the many postponements of the production. 
MM. Messager and Broussan were in a 
quandary for an “attraction” with which 
to launch the opera, so that, as a celebrated 
singer could not be found to go into the 
cast, they decided to find a débutante. 
Mile. Andrée Vally, upon whom their 
choice fell, was before last week practically 
unknown. She was picked up by M. Mes- 
sager at a local concert on the Riviera, and 
the manager’s confidence in her ability 1 
make her first appearance successfully on 
the stage of the principal opera house of 
France and create a role in a new opera 
never wavered for one moment. I am not 
surprised. In view of her previous lack 
of experience Mlle. Vally’s performance 
was stupendous. Naturally, she was quite 
unable to realize the full possibilities of 
Maliella, but it was most interesting to 
watch her gradual gain of confidence in 
herself, allowing the inspiration of the 
moment to guide her in doing just the 
right thing at the right minute. In time 
she will undoubtedly develop a most re- 
markable histrionic talent, quite apart from 
her voice, which also has great possibili- 
ties. Her singing is delightfully fresh and 
her intonation perfect. The lower and 
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middle registers require more development 
and, consequently, more richness of timbre, 
but the quality of her high notes is already 
extremely beautiful. In addition she is 
blessed with good looks. 

M. Campagnola sang the rather thank- 
less part of the lover (in blue corduroy 
trousers) with great gusto, but tastefully 
enough. Vanni Marcoux, that versatile 
baritone-comedian who can always be re- 
lied upon for an original creation, scored 
a great triumph with his Raphael. He 
blustered about and threw himself into the 
part with genuine enthusiasm which 
helped considerably to relieve the monot- 
ony of the plot, and his singing of the 
lighter numbers made one wish to join in 
the chorus. 

William Guard, of the Metropolitan Op- 
era Company, was in the audience and 
afterward told me he thought the Paris 
production of “The Jewels” a fine per- 
formance. 

After a vacation in Luchon, Royan and 
Vichy, George E. Shea is back in Paris 
taking up his voice teaching with renewed 
vigor. His personal experience as a con- 
cert and opera singer and as a teacher 
makes him a sure and exceptional diagnos- 
tician of voices and vocal ills. He has 
several pupils who will be ready next 
Spring to contract engagements in French 
theaters. Mrs. Shea, his talented wife, 
sang twice at the Casino Opera at Vichy 
this Summer and also with great success at 
an open-air concert organized by Pedro 
Gailhard, former director of the Paris 
Opéra, in the Casino Gardens at Luchon. 


Alys Lorraine as ‘“Elsa”’ 


Alys Lorraine, whose Marguerite at the 
Paris Opéra was described a few weeks 
ago, appeared at the National Academy the 
other evening as Elsa, and fully justified 
the expectations that she would give an 
ideal interpretation of this rdle. Looking 
as beautiful as ever, she was in splendid 
voice and had a wonderful reception, tak- 
ing five recalls at the close of the second 
act and four before the curtain’s final fall. 
She was supported by an excellent cast, in- 
cluding Mile. Le Senne, as Ortrud and M. 
Lassalle as Lohengrin. 

Thuel Burnham gave his usual musical 
reception last Sunday afternoon. Through- 
out the Summer the friends of the pianist 
remaining in town have flocked every Sun- 
day afternoon to his apartment to hear the 
virtuoso or one of his pupils. Last Sun- 
day he repeated the Grieg and MacDowell 
concertos that he gave earlier in the year, 
Jean Marquet again playing the orchestral 
accompaniment on a second piano. Noone 
regretted the repetition of such a program, 
for it was impossible to grasp the full im- 
port of Burnham’s masterly execution of 
these two concertos in a single hearing. 
Last Sunday’s performance enabled one 
better to appreciate the artist’s poetic 
flights, the loftiness of his conceptions and 





the beauty of every phrase he played. M. 
Marquet, who is also a composer of con- 
siderable merit, fulfilled his duties as con- 
ductor and orchestra rolled into one in 
the most admirable manner. 

Victoria Fer writes to correct an error 
which recently crept into the columns of 
MusicaAL AMERICA with reference to a 
statement that Mary Garden and Mme. 
Chenal were the only women who had sung 
the role of Jean in the “Le Jongleur de 
Notre Dame.” Mlle. Fer sang the part in 
question in January, I912, at vWovent Gar- 
den, during the Hammerstein season, and 
did so again at Bordeaux in May. of this 
year. To her also belongs the distinction 
of having created the rdle in Europe, and 
she will sing it again at the Metropolitan 
this season under Mr. Hammerstein’s man- 
agement, a contract to this effect just hav- 
ing been signed. C. PHILLips VIERKE. 





Clarence Eddy Reveals Possibilities of 
Two New Church Organs 


Revealing the possibilities of new church 
organs is a miracle that Clarence Eddy is 
often asked to perform, his newest engage- 
ments of that order being at Winthrop 
College, Rockhill, S. C., October 2, and 
Harrisburg, Ill, October 6. After Mr. 
Eddy had played at the First Baptist 
Church, Seattle, Wash., the church bulletin 
contained the following: ‘We have loved 
our organ from the first, but since Mr. 
Eddy summoned its marvelous resources 
and introduced them to us we love it all 
the more.” 





Oscar Saenger Resumes Teaching 


Oscar Saenger resumes teaching for the 
coming season at his studios, 6 East 
IXighty-first street, New York, on Wednes- 
day, October 1. Mr. and Mrs. Saenger and 
their daughter spent the entire vacation in 
Maine, during which time no teaching was 
done. This is the first Summer for a num- 
her of years during which Mr. Saenger has 
absolutely refused to teach. The opening 
of his studios sees a record registration. 
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York.—Henry T. 
Finck. 
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$5,000.A NIGHT FOR CARUSO 





That Is What Vienna Pays Him This Season—Johann Strauss’s Life 
and Music to Be Reproduced on Latest Edison Invention— 


American Pianist in Vienna 


VIENNA, Sept. 14.—The event of the 
coming week at the Hofoper will be the 
three Caruso appearances on the 15th, 18th 
and 2Ist in “Carmen,” “Bohéme” and 
“Rigoletto,” the last opera to be sung in 
the Italian language. The famous tenor 
will receive 15,000 crowns (about $5,000) 
for each appearance. The proceeds from 
the sale of tickets, which have been very 
considerably raised in price, will go to 
swell the pension fund of the Hofoper. 
lor the first performance there is already 
not a seat to be had. 

Caruso is already in town, looking ex- 


ceedingly well and sunburned, in the best 
of spirits and, as he avers, in the best of 
voice. He comes straight from Signa, his 
estate near Florence, where he rusticated 
in quiet with his two boys, receiving only 
a few very intimate friends, Puccini 
among them. As usual he voices his pre- 
dilection for Vienna, a city to which he 
ascribes a peculiar charm. 

Edison’s latest wonderful invention, the 











John Powell, American Pianist and 
Composer, in Vienna—Mr. Powell Is 
an Expert Chess Player 


“Cinetophone,” an exact combination of 
musical expression by the phonograph with 
the reproduction of pictures on the film, 
after a successful trial performance some 


weeks ago at the Beethoven Saal in this 
city, was subsequently demonstrated before 
the Emperor at Ischl and called forth his 
most sincere admiration and interest. A 
particularly interesting production of the 
kind in the coming season will be entitled 
“Johann Strauss on the Beautiful Danube” 
and owes its origin to the Johann Strauss 
Memorial Committee, whose active and 
energetic founder, the well-known jour- 
nalist, Siegfried Loewy, has made possible 
the accémplishment of this gigantic un- 
dertaking. The actors are many of them 
taken from the Court Theater, having re- 
ceived exceptional permission, and for the 
apotheosis Vienna’s aristocracy, its social, 
scientific and artistic lights, have posed be- 
fore the camera in the act of doing homage 
to the “Waltz King.” The film begins by 
showing Strauss as a small chap com- 
posing against his father’s will; then 
comes his first concert at a popular sub- 
urban tavern, and after intermediate 
stages his final triumphant successes. The 
scenes are all faithfully reproduced from 
famous Old Vienna sites. Incidentally 
Professor Alfred Griinfeld will play his 
arrangement of the “Friihlingsstimmen” 
and Selma Kurz will sing another well- 
known Strauss waltz. 

Between a strenuous concert season in 
the United States last Winter and that ar- 
ranged for in the Winter that is coming, 
Charles de Harrack, the American pianist, 
took a flying trip to Norway and Sweden, 
playing at Summer resorts there, in Den- 
mark and in Germany, and has _ settled 
down for a short space of quiet study in 


his favorite Baden, the lovely watering 
place within an hour’s distance from 
Vienna. He found time, however, to take 


prominent part in a benefit concert on Sep- 
tember 7 for raising a fund wherewith to 
erect a memorial to the recently deceased 
musical conductor at Baden, Hans Maria 
Wallner, and before leaving for home will 
be soloist at a concert in Baden of the 
Tonkunstler Orchestra under Oscar Ned- 
hal. 

Another American pianist, Henry Foote 
Perrin, of Atlanta, Ga. has come to 
Vienna for some months of earnest work 
in which he hopes to find solace for the 
recent loss of his mother. 

The enrollment for the coming season at 
the Conservatory of Music has begun, but 
as yet only a few new American students 
have come under my notice. Some of the 
old students will not be back this Winter, 
having gone into the serious work of life 
to show what spurs they have won here. 
Among those who will be specially missed 
are Ina Goodwin, of Los Angeles; Bess 
Bradford, of Chicago; Albert Cornfeld, of 
Philadelphia, and May Lang, of Albany, 
who were heard with great pleasure now 
and then at the gatherings of the Musical 
Club last Winter. Ralph Lewando, of Bos- 
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ton, is back for another year’s work with 
Sevcik. 

C. M. Ziehrer, one of Vienna’s best liked 
composers of the lighter class of music, 
was much honored yesterday on the oc- 
casion of his seventieth birthday and the 
fiftieth anniversary of his activity as mu- 








Charles de Harrack, Pianist, of Cleve- 
land, O., in the Kurpark at Baden 


sical conductor. At the Carl Theater in 
this city, where most of his operettas have 
first been heard, an informal celebration 
took place in the forenoon, at which most 
of Vienna’s musical and journalistic lights 
were present and a number of deputations 
from prominent musical societies made 
congratulatory speeches. In the evening, 
at the same theater, the first production 
took place of his latest work, “First Cas- 
imir,” under his personal direction and was 
received with great favor. AppiE FUNK. 





Paderewski’s First New York Recital to 
Be in X£olian Hall 


Paderewski sailed from Cherbourg last 
Wednesday by the North German Lloyd 
steamship Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse and 
is due to arrive here next Tuesday. His 
work of the year will begin on Monday, 
October 13, when he gives a _ recital in 
Trenton. The following night, October 14, 
he will play in Jersey City. His first New 
York recital will be in A£olian Hall Satur- 
day afternoon, October 18. Not since his 
very first recitals in New York in 1891 has 
it been possible for the musical public of 
this city to hear Paderewski play in the 
more intimate space of a small hall, for 
all his recitals have been in Carnegie Hall. 
In order to accommodate the public which 
will wish to hear him his later recitals in 
New York will be in Carnegie Hall, but 
his first recital in A£olian Hall should be 
something decidedly out of the ordinary. 





Fritzi Scheff in Bankruptcy Proceed- 

ings 

Fritzi Scheff, the light opera prima donna, 
attended a meeting in the office of John J. 
Townsend, referee in bankruptcy, No. 45 
Cedar street, New York, September 19, 
and said that the liabilities of $149,856 
scheduled against her were partly per- 
sonal and partly professional debts, and 
included some of the Fritzi Scheff Opera 
Company bills. None of the creditors of 
Miss Scheff appeared in person, and only 
a few were represented at all. Only four 
claims were filed, the amount of them be- 
ing $3,161 for gowns and jewelry held by 
Miss Scheff. The schedules showed an 
interest in real estate at Big Stone Gap, 











Va., valued at $17,000 and mortgaged for 
$9,000 and now in process of foreclosure. 
The schedules also showed claims of 
$57,673 against the Fritzi Scheff Opera 
Company. Miss Scheff was at the meeting 
accompanied by her counsel, Nathan 
Burkan. 





Edwin E. Wilde Appointed to Organist’s 
Post in Providence 


PRrovIDENCE, Sept. 23.—Through an error 
in the Providence notes of September 20 
it was stated that Arnold Block had suc- 
ceeded William Harkness Arnold, who re- 
cently died, as organist at St. Stephens’s 
Church. Mr. Block has been at the organ 
since Mr. Arnolds death and also during 
his illness, but Edwin E. Wilde, of Fal- 
mouth, Mass., will be the permanent or- 
ganist at St. Stephens’s. Mr, Wilde is a 
pupil of Edgar A. Barrell of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., and Dr. A. Madeley Richard- 
son of New York. He will take up his 
new work here October 15. 

Another new organist has just been en- 
gaged by the Beneficent Congregational 
Church in the person of John B. Archer, 
of Fort Wayne, Ind. Mr. Archer has been 
organist and choirmaster at the First Pres- 
byterian Church in Fort Wayne for sev- 
eral years and was also conductor of the 
Apollo Club in that city. 

Mrs, H. M. Owsley, soprano soloist at 
the Maple Avenue Church in St. Louis, 
who is also a former member of the Mon- 
treal Opera Company, having sung the 
leading roles in “Madama Butterfly” and 
“Louise,” was the guest on Thursday of 
Mrs. Annie L. T. Jenks, who was formerly 
contralto soloist at the Church of Our 
Father in Pawtucket. Mrs. Osley, who is 
a pupil of Signor Massell, the husband of 
Nina Dimitrieff, will be under her teacher’s 
management this season and she will prob- 
ably be heard in recital either in Provi- 
dence or Pawtucket, 

In recognition of the Verdi centenary 
the Arion Club, under the direction of Dr. 
Jules Jordan, will give Verdi’s Requiem 
Mass at its first concert. The other works 
to be given during the year are Sullivan’s 
“Golden Legend” and Pierné’s “The Chil- 
dren’s Crusade.” G. F. H. 





Tenor Bardsley Makes Début in 
Century Opera’s “Gioconda” 


Still another of the Century Opera Com- 
pany’s force of tenors made a début last 
week in John Bardsley, who was heard at 
the Wednesday evening performance of 
“Gioconda.” The quality of his voice 
proved pleasing, but owing to his nervous- 
ness the general attitude of the press 
seemed to be that critical judgment should 
not be passed until the singer had a fur- 
ther hearing. 





Mme. Rider-Kelsey and Mr. Cunningham 
in New York Recital 


Mme. Corinne Rider-Kelsey, the eminent 
soprano, and Claude Cunningham, the dis- 
tinguished baritone, will give a joint re- 
cital at Carnegie Hall Sunday afternoon, 
November 2. The program will be most 
interesting, consisting of selections by 
Irench, German, Italian and English com- 
posers, 

The Stuttgart Court Opera is to hold back 
its “Parsifal” premtére until Good Friday. 
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THE ABUSE OF NOVELTIES 


Program building appears to be a notoriously difficult 
task, even though critics and laymen are often vehe- 
mently inclined to the contrary opinion. Complaints 
are annually raised both loudly and in profusion in re- 
gard to the character and length of the list of offerings 
put forward by this singer, that pianist, such and such 
a violinist, a certain conductor or other. There is 
discussion, recrimination, sermonizing and lecturing ad 
nauseam, at the conclusion of all of which matters. are 
not very much better than they were before. 

As long as tastes on artistic matters differ it will 
clearly be impossible to arrive at a very definite con- 
clusion as to what a program ought really to be. Most 
persons have a curious but undeniable habit of constru- 
ing the tastes of the concertgoing public according to 
their own. Yet erroneous as this tendency undoubtedly 
is in principle there are certain generalities in which the 
great body of the public are fairly certain to agree. 
One of these concerns excessive liberality in the offer 
of novelties. 

With the opening of a long and stringent concert sea- 
son close at hand it cannot be amiss to allow oneself a 
cursory glance at this question. There are singers and 
players without number to-day who deem the produc- 
tion of a novelty a necessary credit and honor to them- 
selves. And the more outré and bizarre the novelty the 
more effulgent seems to them the glory attached to it. 

This idea carried to its logical conclusion has been re- 
sponsible among other things for the many examples 
of musical worthlessness with which the Boston Sym- 
phony has for a number of years sought to regale New 
York on its monthly visits. To be sure there are those 
who consider it the solemn duty of a conductor, a 
singer or a player to perform new works of almost all 
sorts and conditions so as to keep the public duly posted 
on the state of musical progress. 

Now while there are artists who regard the presenta- 
tion of a novelty or two as a feather in their cap there 
are others who consider the production of three or four 
on the same occasion as even a more decorative plume, 
and still others who experience thrills and transports of 
ungovernable pride if they can offer six or ten or a 
dozen or twenty such. Yet for most practical consider- 
ations the procedure is, to say the least, ill-advised. 


The principle governing the production of new and un- 
known compositions is fundamentally sound, but there 
are certain other conditions which should incidentally 
be observed. 

The practice of offering a large number of new songs, 
choral or instrumental pieces on the same program de- 
feats its own purpose. The strangeness and complex 
nature of most contemporary compositions militate 
strongly against a successful appreciation of their true 
essence and spirit when they figure beyond a certain 
measure on one and the same program. Tense intel- 
lectual concentration upon one new composition after 
another is dangerously prone to result in fatigue and a 
gradual relaxation of mental faculties so that all that 
is heard after a certain time runs the risk of misjudg- 
ment. Critics are as liable to transgress in this manner 
as those who are not burdened with analytical duties as 
onerous. 

The well-known New York choral conductor who re- 
marked in Musica AMERICA last week that he “did not 
wish to be thought as devoted exclusively to novelties” 
was guided by the correct instinct. Singers, pianists 
and others who are contemplating wholehearted devo- 
tion to the new and unusual should try to view the mat- 
ter from more than one angle. True progressiveness 
in a musician is a quality to be unreservedly com- 
mended. But it must also be remembered that 
in cases of this kind less often means more. An audi- 
ence has not, like a recital singer, the advantage of 
many months’ study of a program of new songs where- 
by a clear perception and understanding of subtle beau- 
ties may be fostered. It has to absorb as much as it can 
and to the best of its ability in something less than two 
hours. 





STANDARDIZING THE MUSIC TEACHERS 


That the movement to establish certain standards 
qualifying music teachers to carry on their professions 
with official recogniticn is gaining ground is revealed 
tellingly in the controversy between Dr. H. J. Stewart 
and Charles Farwell Edson, both prominent in the mu- 
sical affairs of California. Letters setting forth the 
ideas of both gentlemen have been printed in these col- 
umns recently. Apparently California is wide awake as 
to the necessity of standardizing the music-teaching 
professicn. Other States throughout the Union have 
been working for years to accomplish this object, and 
the last convention of New York State teachers at Sar- 
atoga approved the findings of a committee which had 
studied this question minutely for three years. Too 
much emphasis cannot be placed upon the significance 
of this New York State decision, because it takes into 
account the fact that standardization cannot be achieved 
at once as the result of a convention vote. It makes 
due allowance for a gradual and systematic enrolment 
of teachers who understand, at the least, certain funda- 
mental principles underlying musical pedagogy. Upon 
this foundation real progress should be made and the 
next generation should witness a standardization equal 
in scope to that employed by physicians and lawyers. 





“WATCH IN HAND” TEACHERS 


Xaver Scharwenka complains that one shortcoming 
cf the music schools in this country is the spirit of haste 
he found in many of our educational institutions. He 
cites cases where professors sit, watch in hand, ready 
to terminate the lesson on the minute originally pre- 
scribed. Hundreds of students who have returned from 
study in European schools are in a position to furnish 
evidence that this spirit of haste in education is not con- 
fined to American institutions of learning. In fact, it 
would be easy to pile up testimony showing that many 
European teachers are strongly guided by the “watch 
in hand” system of giving lessons. 

Mr. Scharwenka concedes that there are some good 
schools of music in the United States. Close acquaint- 
ance with the subject would undoubtedly convince him 
that there are many very good schools of music in this 
country and that the atmosphere pervading them is con- 
ducive to the highest degree of efficiency in music study. 
The status of our conservatories is improving materially 
with the general musical uplift of the country. 





, 


Admires “Musical America’s” Spirit of Fair Play 
To the Editor of Mustcat AMERICA: 

Enclosed please find two ($2) dollars in payment of a 
year’s subscription to MusIcaAL AMERICA. 

Let me add that I consider your paper the newsiest 
publication of its kind in the country, and your spirit of 
fair play toward artists, in judging them on their merits 
alone, regardless of whether they are advertisers or not, 
is most commendable. 

With all good wishes for a continuance of your suc- 
cess, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Harrison HOLLANDER. 

Milwaukee, Sept. 16, 1913. 
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Josef Stransky and His American Wife 


Americans have a double interest in snapshots taken 
of Josef Stransky during his vacations in Europe, not 
only because he is the popular conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic, but because his wife is an Ameri- 
can girl, the former Marie Johanna Doxrud, who is Mr. 
Stransky’s companion in all such pictures. The photo- 
graph reproduced above was taken at Marienbad during 
the latter part of the Stransky vacation. 


Miller—Christine Miller, who is spending the Sum- 
mer in Europe, is now cruising in Norway. Before re- 
turning to America Miss Miller will return to Ger- 
many, largely to look over some German songs which 
have appealed to her. 


Destinn—Mme. Emmy Destinn, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, has rented Judge L. E. Warren’s 
house at No. 314 West Seventy-second street, New 
York, and will occupy it on her return to this country 
about November 1. Extensive alterations and repairs 
will be made to the house in the prima donna’s behalf. 


Herbert—Victor Herbert came to New York last Sat- 
urday from his Summer home on Lake Placid to devote 
the next two weeks to superintending the rehearsals of 
his latest work, “The Madcap Princess,” which H. H. 
Frazee will produce at the Lyceum Theatre in Roches- 
ter on October 13. Ann Swinburne will be featured in 
the prima donna role. 


De Koven—Reginald De Koven and Philip Hale 
have, figuratively speaking, “kissed and made up.” 
According to the gossipy New York Telegraph, the 
composer and the critic had not been on speaking 
terms for ten years, until Mr. De Koven’s recent visit 
to Boston on the occasion of the premiére there of his 
new light opera, “Her Little Highness.” The two met 
then at a club and reconciled their differences, the 
origin of which nobody seems to know. 


McCormack—Acton Davies, the dramatic critic of 
the New York Evening Sun, is authority for the state- 
ment that John McCormack, the Irish tenor, is going 
to appear in a singing role in an Irish musical play 
about Christmas time, deserting—for the time being at 
least—the concert and operatic field which he has found 
so profitable. Chauncey Olcott is expected to retire 
in two more seasons, and it may be that Mr. McCor- 
mack has ambitions to follow in his footsteps. 


Guard—William J. Guard, head of the Metropolitan 
Opera’s press department, says that when Gustave 
Charpentier comes to New York in January for the 
premiére of “Julien” it will be without his familiar 
flowing locks and beard. “Charpentier recently went 
to Germany to produce his music there,” explained Mr. 
Guard, “and noticed that his peculiar appearance at- 
tracted attention. It bothered him to be stared at, so 
when he went home he astonished his Paris friends by 
shaving off his beard.” 


Seagle—Oscar Seagle, who returns to America this 
season under Loudon Charlton’s management, is one 
of the few singers who from the very outset has taken 
a long period of study entirely by his own efforts, with 
out financial aid from any source. The baritone is a 
Southerner, hailing from Chattanooga. He left the 
South while a boy and became identified with musical 


affairs in Minneapolis. At twenty he went to New 
York and sang for two years with the Castle Square 
Opera Company. After several years of singing in the 


United States he went to Paris and was one of Jean de 
Reszke’s first pupils. 


Hammerstein—Book reviewers have recognized Oscar 
Hammerstein in the character of Jacob Crayford, which 
figures largely in Robert Hichens’s latest novel, “The 
Way of Ambition.” Crayford is described as an opera 
producer and rival of the Metropolitan. The portrait 
is complimentary, though Mr. Hichens fills Crayford’s 
mouth with weird and wonderful British conceptions 
of “Americanisms” in speech. Mr. Hichens is added 
in this book to the long list of European authors who 
have considered themselves qualified to write of Ameri- 
can life and character after an acquaintance consisting 
of a week or two spent in New York. 
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Like a True Britisher, Maggie 
Teyte Now Wears a Monocle 


Prima Donna’s New-Fangled Eye- 
Glass Excites Curiosity of 
Europeans — Shattering Auto- 
mobile Records and Exploiting 
the Turkey Trot Others of Her 
Summer Occupations—‘‘Butter- 
fly” in Berlin 


O meet her engagement to sing Butter- 
fly at the Berlin Royal Opera on Sep- 
tember 24, Maggie Teyte, the prima donna 
soprano of the Chicago Opera Company, 
had to shatter automobile records from 
Parma, Italy, to Berlin. 

Miss Teyte sang in the Verdi Festival at 
Parma, with Bonci on the night of the 20th 
and left Parma at midnight for Paris in 
her 70 horse-power “Metallurgique” racing 
car. The entire distance from Parma to 
Paris, 900 miles, was covered in less than 
twenty-four hours, including stops for 
meals, etc. On her arrival in Paris Miss 
Teyte heard for the first time the “Poéme 
Symphonique,” especially composed for a 
libretto of which Miss Teyte is the author. 
This new composition will be introduced 
by the prima donna on her American con- 
cert tour, which will be under the manage- 
ment of Haensel & Jones, of olian Hall, 
New York. The composer, Cantelaub de 
Malaret, is a pupil of Vincent d’Indy, the 
director of the Schola Cantorum in Paris. 
The title of Miss Teyte’s poem is “Le Prin- 
temps.” 

While at Baden Baden and at Parma 
Miss Teyte aroused considerable curiosity 
by wearing a single eyeglass bound in oc- 
tagonal tortoise shell. This new-fangled 
monocle was made after a special design 











Maggie Teyte in Her Seventy-Horse- 
power Racing Car 


by Miss Teyte and she wears it attached 
to a minute platinum chain. 

Miss Teyte was a member of the jury 
for the Internationales Tanzturnier at 
Baden Baden. Among the dances pre- 
sented by the Americans were the tango, 
the turkey trot and the Texas Tommy. Of 
course, the three American dances were not 
new to Miss Teyte, but as she consulted 
with her fellow judges as to the decisions 
several professed to be greatly shocked by 
them. Ere they left the jury room Miss 
Teyte had initiated them all into the mys- 


teries of the tango and the trot, and be- 
fore she left Baden Baden her fellow 
jurors had initiated their friends, until the 
whole city seemed to have succumbed to 
the craze. 


MME. MERO RETURNS 





Pianist Here for Concert Tour After a 
Summer Spent Abroad 


Mme. Yolanda Méro6, the distinguished 
pianist who has made several successful 
American tours, returned from Europe on 
the Kronprins Wilhelm on September 23, 
having spent four months in the important 
musical centers including London, Paris, 
Berlin, Budapest, Milan and Munich. At 
the latter place she attended the entire sec- 
ond cycle in the Wagnerian Festival, 

Mme. Méré spent some time with her 
former teacher, Frau Professor Renne- 
baum, who is now the chiet professor at 
the Budapest Conservatory of Music. 
Mme. Mér6 did some work on new pro- 
grams for her coming season in America, 
which gives promise of being the most suc- 
cessful she has ever had. Her manager, 
Charles L. Wagner, has already booked a 
large number of dates and is receiving 
many inquiries from societies and musical 
organizations who desire to have the serv- 
ices of Mme. Mér6 at some time during 
the coming season. 





Edward Johnson, American Tenor, Re- 
turns to Italy 


FLorENCE, Sept. 13.—Edward Johnson, 
the American tenor, and his wife arrived 
here recently from America and have gone 
to Milan. Mr. Johnson is to be heard at 
La Scala and will sing there in January in 
“Parsifal.” Mme. Kate Bensbero Barrac- 
chia has also arrived from America and 
will resume her teaching in Florence. One 
of her pupils, May Esther Peterson, of Chi- 
cago, has made a success at the Vichy 
Opera. 


BARITONE SIMMONS BACK 


Concert Performance in Catskills In- 
cluded in His Month’s Vacation 


William Simmons, the New York bari- 
tone, returned recently from a month’s 
vacation spent at Woodstock, N. Y., inthe 
Catskills. He was heard there on Au- 





Snapshot Taken at Woodstock, N. Y., 
in the Catskills, of William Simmons, 
the New York Baritone 


gust 23, in a very interesting program, as- 
sisted by Marion Eames, soprano, with 
Lillian Miller at the piano, 

Mr. Simmons spent about two hours 
each day in the studio of Miss Miller, 
who coached him in the baritone parts of 
“Samson et Dalila” and the “Golden 
Legend” and also in some new German 
songs, which he intends to use on his pro- 
grams the coming season. 








An Interview “in Sonata Form” 
with Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes 











N interview in sonata form may seem 
A a journalistic anomaly, but that is ap- 
proximately the impression which is left on 
the musical newspaper man by a conversa- 
tion with those exponents of the sonata, 
David and Clara Mannes. This was demon- 
strated last week at the West Side apart- 
ment of the Manneses, when a representa- 
tive of MusicaL AMERICA sought to record 
their reminiscences of their recent debut 
in London. 

To be sure, the ideas of Mr. Mannes and 
his musicianly wife were not consciously 
arranged in the correlated sequence of a 
sonata, but there were to be discerned, nev- 
ertheless, the exposition, development and 
recapitulation of certain themes. Natu- 
rally, the two musicians did not follow the 
style of their sonata recitals in the matter 
of giving expression to their ideas simul- 
taneously, but they exhibited the same sym- 
pathetic understanding that marks these re- 
citals, each carrying on the other’s thoughts 
and reinforcing them with further opinions. 

What the listener would have picked out 
as the chief theme of the conversation was 
a spirit which spoke more of the thing 
which the Manneses stand for than of the 
Manneses themselves. Although this artist 
couple had won a success in their London 
appearances such as could not help being 
gratifying to any musician, mention of this 
was kept entirely in the background. In- 
stead, Mr. Mannes and his wife kept re- 
curring to the subject of the delightful 
spirit of cooperation which they had ob- 
served among the artists in London. 

“They are so receptive in their attitude 
toward newcomers,” recalled Mr. Mannes. 

“We found the London musicians very 
much interested in our work,” added Mrs. 
Mannes, “and glad to come to hear us. 
And I noticed a helpful spirit among them 
all—interested in what the other person is 


doing, as well as in their own work. We 
had such a delightful taste of their social 
life, too. For instance, a luncheon was 
given for us by Lady Speyer, who was 
Leonora von Stosch. Although she has 
given up professional life, she is just the 
same fine artist as ever. Such musicians 
as Sir Henry Wood and Percy Grainger 
made up the guest list and after luncheon 
there was a charmingly impromptu hour of 
music, in which every one joined.” 

“You see we were all artists,” supple- 
mented Mr. Mannes; “there were no Phil- 
istines present.” 


Experience with London Musicians 


“There was another such musical hour 
at Sir Edward Elgar’s Hempstead house,” 
continued Mrs. Mannes, “when Lady Maud 
Warrener sang some of the Elgar songs 
with Sir Edward as the accompanist and 
Lady Speyer playing a violin obbligato. Sir 
Edward had asked us if we would play for 
some of his friends and, of course, we 
were very glad to do so.” 

Mrs. Mannes here unearthed the invita- 
tion which the British composer had sent 
to his guests, which was as follows: “Sev- 
ern House, Hempstead, N. W.—Mr. and 
Mrs. David Mannes (of New York) will 
kindly play Sonata in A, César Franck. 
July 1, 1913.” The walls of the Manneses’ 
reception room bore a freshly autographed 
portrait of Sir Edward Elgar, resplendent 
in his court costume, and one of Mr. Grain- 
ger, looking much less an Australian than 
one of the Scandinavians whose music he 
has so ardently championed. 

These two American artists are eager to 
have this country become personally ac- 
quainted with these and several other of the 
musicians whom they met in London. “I 
don’t see how they ever have the courage 
to leave London, though,” sighed Mrs. 
Mannes, “for their life is so comfortable 
there. For instance, Sir Edward Elgar is 
in the midst of London at his Hempstead 
place and yet the atmosphere is that of the 
country. It is the same with Katharine 


Goodson in her house in St. John’s Wood 
Road. How could they possibly find the 
same home atmosphere in New York?” 

One artist for whom Mr. and Mrs. 
Mannes predict certain success in America 
is Beatrice Harrison, the young ’cellist, who 
makes her début this season. “Isn’t she a 
beautiful girl!” enthused Mrs. Mannes. 
“And her art is as fine as her beauty,” was 
the comment of Mr. Mannes. 

Especially anxious are the Manneses to 
have Cyril Scott visit America. “He is 
coming the season after this, I believe,” 
continued the violinist, “and the reaction 
between his ,individuality and that of our 
musicians will be good for both. In what 
capacity will Scott come over? As a lec- 
turer, pianist and conductor, I imagine. 
He’ll be interesting in the first capacity as 
he is a searching thinker and original 
talker. He has evolved his own style of 
piano playing to suit his music, and no 
doubt he will do the same as a conductor. 

“As I said, he has evolved his own type 
of pianism and you have no idea how dif- 
ferent his music sounds when he plays it. 
Things that seemed to be difficulties vanish 
entirely and one forgets technic in seeing 
the spirit that lies behind the composition. 
After all, what one brings to a composi- 
tion counts just as much as what one gets 
from it.” 

“When one understands the spirit of 
Beethoven,” instanced the pianist, “one is 
given the Beethoven technic to interpret it. 
It is the same with Brahms. 

“Thus Cyril Scott’s music is not less val- 
uable because its message is best under- 
stood when interpreted by him,” Mr. 
Mannes pointed out. “When he comes to 
America and gives us that personal touch 
[ believe he will teach us many things. 
When we understand him, he may help 
us to understand Debussy the better, just 
as Brahms gives us a fuller insight into 
Beethoven.” 

“Tt has taken us all this time to see the 
true spirit of Bach,” reminded Mrs, Mannes. 
“We have found out that he doesn’t have 
to be played dryly and crisply, but that his 
music can be imbued with feeling quite as 
much as that of Brahms or Beethoven.” 

One sonata by an American was taken 
by the Manneses to England as a reciprocal 
offering, that of Daniel Gregory Mason, 
which won commendation from the Lon- 


doners. “As the names of Daniel Mason 
and David Mannes look somewhat similar 
on a program,” chronicled Mrs. Mannes, 
“one or two of the critics were misled by 
their eyesight into thinking that the sonata 
was written by my husband and they com- 
plimented Mr. Mannes on his ability as a 
composer. 


To Play Powell’s ‘‘Virginiaesque” 


\nother American sonata is to be played 
by Mr. and Mrs. Mannes, the “Virginia- 
esque’ of John Powell, the pianist, who 
makes his headquarters in London. As 
Mr. Mannes described it, this is founded on 
real Southern melodies, without any ad- 
mixture of European atmosphere, That 
the sonata will reflect Mr. Powell's own 
observations in his native Virginia is evi- 
dent from the titles given to the three 
movements: “In the Quarters,” “In the 
Woods” and “In the Big House.” “The 
last movement is based on what is practi- 
cally a ‘Virginia reel,’” explained Mrs. 
Mannes, “but that is to be accepted as a 
folk dance quite as legitimately as any of 
the European dance rhythms.” 

A second Mannes novelty this season 
is to be a sonata, op. 9, by Karol Szyman- 
owski, a young Polish composer. “We 
heard some of Szymanowski’s songs 
abroad,” related Mr. Mannes, “and they 
impressed us so much that we asked if he 
had written anything for the violin, where- 
upon this sonata was shown to us.” 

Mrs. ssannes here submitted a Leipsic 
program of last season, which showed the 
performance of a symphony by this young 
Pole and of the sonata, played by Arthur 
Rubinstein, “who, I’m sure, would also be 
successful in America,” interjected Mr. 
Mannes. 

lor the coming season, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mannes are considering an innovation in 
the form of extra programs of Beethoven 
at New York’s Little Theater. Thev also 
have under advisability the question of giv- 
ing their regular New York recitals on 
Tuesday afternoons, instead of the usual 
Sunday evenings 
so they announced, will be devoted entirely 
to the Brahms sonatas. : 

“That is something that we’ve been want- 
ing to do for a long time,’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Mannes, as her artist-husband nodded as- 
sent ma a Se 


One of these programs, 
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CAN VOICES BE CHANGED? 








Muscles 





Elucidation of Supposed Pedagogic Miracle—Kind of Voice of Any 
Singer Determined Before Birth—‘‘ Pushing Up” of Baritone 
to Tenor Ruinous if There Is ‘“‘ Interference’? with Pitch 
Mechanism—tTeacher’s Task to Obtain Natural Quality by 
Eliminating Interference of Swallowing Muscles with Vocal 


By FLOYD S. MUCKEY, M.D.C.M. 








“Mr. X, who has been well-known and suc- 
cessful in baritone réles in Germany, came to 
America to have his voice diagnosed by Mr. Y. 
Mr. Y, after testing his voice, decided that 
Mr. X was a tenor, and immediately began the 
replacing of his voice, with excellent success. 

HE above quotation, from a recent is- 

sue of MusICcAL AMERICA, suggests a 
problem which is supposedly the most dif- 
ficult of solution for the voice teacher, It 
is undertaken by very few and these are 
looked upon as past-masters in the science 
and art of voice production. 

Its success is considered by the ordinary 
voice teacher as something little short of 
miraculous, and as the result of 
some occult power possessed only by these 
favored few. An analysis of such a per- 
formance, by the application of the well- 
known facts of anatomy, physiology and 
physics, should be of interest to carry one 
in the art of voice 


being 


concerned in any 
production. 

What must be done to change a baritone 
into a tenor, and what causes are brought 
into play to effect this? Primarily it is 
increasing the pitch range upward by sev- 
eral tones. Our first duty, therefore, is to 
investigate the nature of the pitch mech- 
anism (larynx). 


way 


Nature of Pitch Mechanism 


This depends upon three things: First, 
its structure (anatomy); second, the func- 
tion of the various parts of this structure 
(physiology); third, the mechanical laws 
(physics) which govern the action of the 
structure, that full use of the function 
may be attained. 

Increasing the pitch range is thus seen 
to be a problem of the anatomy, physiol- 
ogy and physics of the larynx. The anat- 
omist states that the larynx is composed, 
essentially, of the vocal cords, the car- 
tilages to which these are attached, and 
the vocal muscles whose function it is to 
move the cartilages upon each other and 
thus produce the varying conditions of the 
cords necessary for pitch changes. The 
physicist tells us that the vocal cords form 
the vibrator of the vocal instrument and 
originate all of the air waves of which the 
voice is composed. The rate at which 
these air waves are started determines the 
pitch of the tone produced. This in turn 
depends upon the condition of the vocal 
cords as to length, weight and tension. As 
the cords are attached to the cartilages of 
the larynx it is the motion of these which 
establishes this condition and hence the 


pitch. This motion is effected by the vo- 
cal muscles which are attached to the car- 
tilages. 

The integrity of the pitch, mechanism, 
therefore, denends primarily upon the con- 
dition (normal or abnormal) of the vocal 
muscles or the “intrinsic” muscles of the 
larynx. Anything which injures’ or 
hampers the action of these muscles de- 
tracts from the voice. 


Cause of Ruined Voices 


Any competent observer will testify that 
ruined voices are ordinarily caused by 1n- 
jury to the vocal muscles. Overwork pro- 
duced by the interference of the “extrin- 
sic’ or swallowing muscles causes this 
injury. The prime object of correct teach- 
ing is to prevent injury to the vocal mus- 
cles through interference. The fact that 
the voice has the same partial tones as a 
string of a musical instrument proves that 
the vocal mechanism is a stringed instru- 
ment and that the vocal cords are virtually 
strings. 

The vocal muscles are small and delicate 
and are easily overpowered by the action 
of the strong “extrinsic” or swallowing 
muscles. It is the antagonistic action of 
these two sets of muscles which ruins 
voices. This is not mere theory but abso- 
lute physical fact demonstrated by photo- 
graphs of the larynx during tone produc- 
tion. Professor Hallock was obliged to in- 
vent and construct three special cameras 
before he succeeded in getting the desired 
photographs. These make the action of the 
pitch mechanism so clear that no one can 
doubt the truth of the conclusions drawn 
from them. The physicist asserts that each 
of the three factors in pitch change should 
vary the pitch at least one octave. Every 
normal mechanism, therefore, should pro- 
duce a range of three octaves in pitch as a 
minimum, An established law of physics 
proves that to produce the high tone of 
such a range there is required sixteen 
times as much force with interference as 
without. Hence, with interference the 
strain on the vocal muscles is excessive 
and the injury to muscles and voice en- 
sues. 

A Dangerous Process 


We are now in a position to understand 
that if there be interference with the pitch 
mechanism, pushing up the voice from a 
baritone to a tenor is a very dangerous 
process and is certain to result in ruin of 
the singing voice. On the other hand, if 
there be no interference and the vocal 
muscles are properly developed, a com- 
pass of three octaves, say low F to F above 
high C, gives sufficient range for any bari- 
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tone or tenor role without “the pushing 
up process” and resultant injury. 

The problem, as far as the pitch is con- 
cerned, therefore resolves itself into the 
diagnosis and elimination of interference. 
The question now naturally arises, what is 
the real difference, in the pitch mechanism, 
between the baritone and tenor. voice? 
The anatomist answers that it is in the 
length and weight of the vocal cords. 
Those of the baritone are slightly longer 
and heavier than those of the tenor. For 
this reason the natural pitch range of the 
baritone will be lower than that of the 
tenor. 


Quality Aids in Classification 


While a voice may have sufficient com- 
pass to sing either baritone or tenor roles, 
the physicist tells us that there is another 
factor, which, taken in conjunction with 
this, determines voice classification abso- 
lutely. This is quality. He says further 
that quality is wholly dependent upon the 
number and relative intensities of the 
“partial” tones, or the “fundamental” and 
“overtones” of the voice. These in turn 
are the result, first, of the vibration of the 
cord as a whole to produce the funda- 
mental, and in segments to produce the 
overtones; and, second, of resonance.’ 
There must be a perfectly free vibration 
of the vocal cords that the correct com- 
bination of partial tones may be started by 
them. There must be a full use of all of 
the resonance space that this proportion 
may be maintained until the tone leaves 
the vocal instrument. Both of these fac- 
tors may be interfered with. The free 
vibration of the true cords is prevented 
by the approximation of the false cords. 
This is a swallowing action which inter- 
feres particularly with the intensity ot the 
fundamental tone. The result is that the 
overtones are too strong for the funda- 
mental. The voice is “top-heavy”—it lacks 
foundation (fundamental). 

This combination of partial tones is 
found in the strident, metallic tones of the 
ordinary music-hall singer and the “cash 
clothes” man. The “ming mong” exercise 
and the intensely “nasal” tones used by 
some teachers, in the vain hope of getting 
nasal resonance, are also examples of a 
weak fundamental and strong overtones. 
This is the kind of tone which Professor 
Hallock aptly termed a “symmetrical.” 


The “Symmetrical’’ Tone 


The strongest part of a properly de- 
signed building is the foundation. The 
strength and weight of materials gradually 
diminish for each succeeding story. This 
is precisely what should occur in a “sym- 
metrical” tone. The fundamental should 
be the strongest and the overtones grad- 
ually diminish in strength as they rise in 
the series. The fundamental (pitch tone) 
gives the fullness and ringing quality which 
we all like to hear. The high overtones 
give a certain richness to the voice which 
can be obtained in no other way. The 
“ideal tone” is therefore made up of a 
strong fundamental and at least seven 
overtones in their proper proportion. 

It is a fact of resonance that we need a 
large cavity to reinforce a low pitch and 
smaller cavities for the higher tones. The 
fundamental tone is the lowest pitch in 
the voice and properly to reinforce this we 
need all of the resonance space in the vo- 
cal instrument. The nose furnishes the 
small cavities essential to the reinforce- 
ment of the higher overtones. Contraction 
of the other swallowing muscles (soft pal- 
ate, pharynx and tongue) cuts off more 
than one-half of the resonance space, thus 
weakening the fundamental. It also pre- 
vents the use of its nasal cavities and thus 
“damps out” the four highest partial 
tones. The result is but a caricature of 
what the natural tone would be were there 
no interference. 


See Voice as Others Hear It 


The above statements are not mere the- 
ory but actual physical facts based upon 
an analysis of voices by means ot an ap- 
paratus designed and built by the late 
William Hallock, professor of physics at 
Columbia University and our greatest au- 
thority on the physics of the voice. This 
apparatus is still in commission and may 
be seen by any one who doubts the ac- 
curacy of the above. One may see his 
voice as others hear it. These facts have 
been drawn from an analysis and critical 
study of thousands of voices, good, bad 
and indifferent, as well as the action of 
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the mechanisms which produce them. 

The only possible means of obtaining 
the natural quality of the voice is by 
eliminating the interference of the swal- 
lowing muscles. These interfere with both 
the pitch and resonance mechanisms. 
When the interference has been removed 
and the vocal muscles properly developed 
there will always be a certain range of 
pitch in which the quality will be better 
than in any other part of the voice. 


Each Voice Has a “Best Part’’ 


It is this range of best quality which 
forms the basis of all voice classification. 
Such a range is fixed by the size and shape 
of the resonance cavities and their full 
use. Evolution invariably produces cords 
of the correct length and weight to cor- 
respond with the size and shape of the 
resonance cavities. The natural range of 
pitch and quality are therefore co-exten- 
sive. 

All great students of nature, men like 
Spencer, Huxley, Darwin, Weissman, 
Davenport, Thompson and a host of others 
assure us that the size and shape of every 
organ is determined in embryo. Heredity, 
the most potent force in the development 
of all living structures, establishes this be- 
fore birth. The kind of voice is, there- 
fore, fixed pre-natally and no amount of 
juggling with the vocal instrument can 
change it. 

After a careful consideration of all the 
facts bearing upon voice production one is 
forced to the conclusion that the problem 
of “diagnosing and replacing voices” is a 
phantom of the unfettered imagination. 
When tested by the real facts it disap- 
pears as the mist before the sun. No one 
can tell what a voice will be until the in- 
terference has been removed and the nat- 
ural range of pitch and quality is devel- 
oped. Not until then can the natural ac- 
tion of the voice mechanism be attained. 


Teacher Must ‘‘Hear’”’ Interference 


Diagnosis and elimination of interference 
and the development of the vocal muscles 
which have been weakened by it form the 
only problem which the voice teacher is 
required to solve. Every form of inter- 
ference with the mechanism takes away a 
part of the natural quality of the voice. 
Diagnosing interference therefore  re- 
quires that the teacher’s ear be trained to 


hear, in the quality, the interference with 
the mechanism. The nature of the two 
sets of muscles involved points out the 


course to be pursued in removing inter- 
ference. 

The voice-producing muscles are invol- 
untary, while the interfering (swallowing) 
muscles are voluntary. Any use of the 
will such as must occur in an attempt to 
“re-place a voice” is sure to inculcate inter- 
ference and lead to vocal ruin. Develop- 
ment of the vocal muscles is impossible 
under such circumstances. 


No “Corner”? In Vocal Knowledge 


There are many such specious claims as 
the one under consideration, paraded be- 
fore the nrospective student to catch the 
unwary. However, the time is rapidly dis- 
appearing when the voice student can be 
deceived by statements which have no 
foundation in fact. There are no special 
dispensations in the art of voice produc- 
tion. There is no knowledge in this field 
which may not be possessed by any one 
who will take the time and trouble to ac- 
quire it. Physics has replaced meta- 
physics and the metaphysician must hie 
himself to some other field. 

The present writer believes implicitly in 
the honesty and sincerity of purpose of 
voice teachers. He is convinced, however, 
that they are unfamiliar with the facts 
which form the basis of voice production. 
They do not recognize that there is law 
and order regulating this process or there 
would not be that diversity of opinion 
which exists among them to-day. Each 
voice teacher is a law unto himself and 
chaos and misdirected effort result. We 
believe that when he realizes that there is 
law and order (system) in this as in 
every other natural process, he will not 
rest until he has made himself conversant 
with every phase of it and has learned to 
direct his efforts in accordance with these 
natural laws. 
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FIRST OPERA VERDI WROTE GIVEN 
A STRIKING REVIVAL AT PARMA 





‘‘Oberto,” Restored to Stage for Purposes of Centennial Celebration, 
Affords Unique View of the Composer in His Youth—Campanini 
Conducts a Noteworthy Performance 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Via San Maria Fulcorina, 
Milan, Sept. 12, 1913. 


ERDI’S first opera, “Oberto, Conte di 
San Bonifacio,” which has not been 
put upon the stage for many, many years, 
began the series of centennial perform- 
ances in the Teatro Regio at Parma to- 
night. It is of course an opera that has 
importance only in an historical sense and 
is never given nowadays; probably after 
these two performances at Parma it never 
will be heard again. But there was rare 
interest nevertheless in the resurrection of 
Verdi’s first brain-child and the historical 
significance of the event made it impos- 
sible not to view the production with a 
considerable degree of emotion. 
The writer had just experienced again 
in Milan the wonderful beauties of “Otel- 
lo” and “Falstaff,” and to turn back to the 


first utterances of Verdi's musical spirit 
was a truly curious and striking experience. 
lt was almost as though the evolution of a 
genius had been realized before one’s very 
eyes, and looked at from another viewpoint 
it was like unexpectedly running across 
some long forgotten boyish relic o1 a be- 
loved friend. Withal there was a certain 
pleasing freshness and sincerity about the 
score of “Oberto” that discounted its many 
crudities. There was the germ of the later 
Verdi here; a tumult of energy struggling 
vainly and ineptly for appropriate expres- 
sion that could come only with the years. 
The work needed the special appeal to 
one’s sympathies that the occasion sup- 
plied, but the enterprise of its producers 
was amply justified in the light thrown 
upon the composer’s musical beginnings. 
The audience gave the work a magnifi- 
cent reception, following it religiously to 
the end and displaying a fine appreciation 
of the significance of the occasion. The 
performance was in fact a triumph. 


Seventy-four Years Old 


“Oberto” is seventy-four years old and 
was: first performed at the Scala on No- 
vember 17, 1839. Verdi was then an or- 
chestral conductor and was engaged in the 
performance of a Haydn oratorio at the 
Philodramatic, when he was recommended 
to the impresario of the Scala and his 
work accepted. Its success was such that 
it was repeated during the fourteen eve- 
nings following, while operas by Panizza 
and Ricci, of which much had been ex- 
pected, endured for only three or four per- 
formances. The Scala impresario was so 
satisfied with this production that he at 
once commissioned Verdi to write three 
other operas and Ricordi*® purchased the 
rights to “Oberto” at a figure that was 
very flattering to a composer who was then 
only twenty-six years old. 

“Oberto” tells in two acts a tragic tale 
of love and intrigue. Temistocle Solera, 


who lived an adventurous life and was 
afterward a magistrate in Venice, was the 
librettist. 

‘the Parma revival was conducted by 
Cleotonte Campanini and was in all ways 
praiseworthy. ‘The tenor, Cristalli, displayed 
clear, vibrant and colorful tones and an 
expressive manner of acting, while others 
who added to the attractiveness of the per- 
1ormance were Rosa Burstein, a young 
Kussian soprano appearing for the first 
ume in this country and disclosing a 
powerful voice of generally agreeable 
quality despite some shrill top notes; Nini 
trascani, who sang and acted with telling 
effect, and the basso, Masini-Pieralli, 
whose performance had strength and dig- 
nity. ‘there were innumerable recalls for 
the singers and for Maestro Campanini. 
“Oberto” will be given its second and last 
performance on Monday evening at Parma. 


“‘Falstaff’’ at Bergamo 


The success which attended the first per- 
formance in the centennial season at Ber- 
gamo of “Falstaff” surpassed that of all the 
other performances. Conductor Mugnone 
obtained a remarkable personal triumph. 
Signor Parvis in the title role demon- 
strated his possession of artistic  intell- 
igence and the other roles were well filled. 
Among those in the audience were Arturo 
Toscanini, of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and the impresario, Andreas 
Dippel. 

“Parsifal”’ will be performed for the 
first time at the Scala January 1. The 
performance will begin at five o’clock in 
the afternoon and there will be a two- 
hour intermission for dinner. In the en- 
deavor to be the first in Italy to produce 
“Parsifal’” it is said that the impresario at 
Barcelona plans to begin his performance 
at 11 o’clock on the night of December 31, 
at which hour it will be January, 1914, in 
Germany. Barcelona will thus gain about 
twenty hours over other Italian theaters 
producing “Parsifal.” 

A. PONCHIELLI, 


CALIFORNIA IN PAGEANT 








Henry Hadley Invited to Write Music 
for Big Spectacular Production 


Henry Hadley, conductor of the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra, is to com- 
pose the music for a pageant illustrating 
the history of California and to be per- 
formed in connection with the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, provided the Exposi- 
tion Committee approves the plan submit- 
ted by Edward E. Rice, the theatrical pro- 
ducer. 

The idea is to represent the history of 
California from its discovery until the 
time of the fire, ending with a series of 
views of the California of to-day. The 
pageant will be called “Portola; or, the 
Spirit of California,” and John McGroarty, 
author of the “Mission Play,” has already 
arranged to write the libretto. 

A company of 450 will be enlisted in the 
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production and Mr. Hadley will write the 
music for a chorus of 200 voices. Mr. 
Rice proposes to have the pageant given 
during the entire progress of the exposi- 
tion and then to send it through the coun- 
try for production in all the large theaters 
and auditoriums. 


SANG THIRTY-FIVE TIMES 
IN SIX WEEKS OF OPERA 








Florence Mulford-Hunt Returns from 
Arduous and Successful Chicago En- 
gagement, Resuming Her Teaching 





Florence Mulford-Hunt, Contralto, Who 
Has Just Completed an Opera Season 
in Chicago 


Florence Mulford-Hunt, contralto of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, has just re- 
turned from a six-weeks engagement in 
opera at Ravinia Park, Chicago. During 
this engagement, Mme. Hunt appeared in 
many roles, singing no less than thirty-five 
performances in the six weeks. ‘The or- 
chestra was under the direction of Signor 
Parelli, composer of “A Lover’s Quarrel,” 
for operatic performances, and Frederick 
Stock, director of the Chicago Orchestra, 
for concerts. The long operatic experi- 
ence of Mme, Hunt enabled her not only 
to fill her own roles satisfactorily but also 
to substitute at short notice for one of the 
other singers. Her success was un- 
equivocal. 


Mme. Hunt, who will resume her teach- 
ing with a larger class than she has ever 
before had, began her season with a musi- 
cale and reception at her Newark home 
last Wednesday evening. The guest of the 
evening was Louis Kreidler, of the Cen- 
tury Opera Company. The musical pro- 
gram was given by Mr. Kreidler and Mme. 
Hunt. Many notable musical people were 
present. 

Young Men’s Symphony Preparing for 
Its Twelfth Season 


The Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra, 
a philanthropic institution founded by the 
late Alfred Seligman for the gratuitous 
training of young musicians in orchestral 
playing, has announced its twelfth season 
under the direction of Arnold Volpe. Ap- 
plicants for membership in the orchestra 
have been asked to present themselves for 
enrollment and examination on Sunday 
mornings, October 5 and 12, from 10.0 to 
12 o'clock, at Terrace Garden, No. 155 
East Fifty-eighth street, New York. Henry 
Walter, No. 100 Broadway, is the secretary 
of the society. 
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LOS ANGELES GERMANS 
GUESTS OF GAMUT CLUB 


Victorious Singers of Turnverein Sing 
Their Prize Song and Listen to 
Congratulations 





Los ANGELES, Sept, 20.—Last week the 
Gamut Club entertained the singing sec- 
tion of the Turnverein Germania. This is 
the singing society which recently took 
first prize at the national meeting of the 
Turnverein in Denver. At the long table, 
extending the full length of the hall, the 
German singers were seated, and at smaller 
tables, on each side, the members of the 
Gamut Club gathered -a shirt-sleeve gath- 
ering, as the mercury that day had broken 
its record, reaching 108. 


Opening the program was an address of 
welcome by the president of the Gamut 
Club, F. W. Blanchard, who later intro- 
duced Max Socha, editor of the Los An- 
geles German newspaper; Joseph Blust, 
president of the Pacific Sangerbund, and 
Richard Bauer, president of the Germania 
Turnverein. Each of these made short 
speeches, Mr. Socha, especially, being in- 
teresting in his relation of the attempt to 
influence Germany to exhibit at the San 
Francisco Exposition. 

Joseph Dupuy introduced the early lead- 
ers of the singing society, prominent mem- 
bers of the Gamut Club, Adolf Willhartitz 
and A. J. Stamm, and the present con- 
ductor, Henry Schoenefeld, who led the 
society to victory in the recent competition. 

The society sang several of its best se- 
lections, including the one with which it 
won the olive wreath. It has made great 
strides under the present director in the 
matter of tone quality and shading. 

There also were heard Arthur Babcock, 
baritone, in German songs; Otto Stahl, 
pianist, and DeForrest Ingraham, violinist, 
the latter playing three Kreisler numbers 
with much success. Messrs. Stahl and In- 
graham recently have returned from 
studies in Berlin and have taken a studio 
in the Blanchard building. 

Newcomers in Los Angeles are Ralph 
Laughlin and wife of Chicago. Mr. 
Laughlin immediately accepted the position 
of tenor of the Auditorium Quartet. He 
was formerly director of the choir of the 
l‘irst M. E. Church of Oak Park, IIl., and 
president of the Waukegan Conservatory. 
Mrs. Laughlin was for nine years organist 
of St. Paul’s M. E. Church, Chicago. 

New officers of the dominant club are as 
follows: President, Beresford Joy; vice- 
president, Mrs, Ed. S. Shank; recording 
secretary, Mrs. Lily Link Brannon; finan- 
cial secretary, Carrie A. Alchin; treasurer, 
Frieda Peycke; social committee, Mrs. 
Grace M. Stivers; membership committee, 
Eva Pike, Jennie Winston and Mrs. Gert- 
rude Parsons; program committee, Mmes. 
| T. Newkirk, Robert Wankowski and 
Miss Carrie Trobradge; executive board, 
Mmes. Clifford Lott, L. J. Selby and Kath- 
erine Ebbert. 

Los Angeles activity in securing German 
displays at the San Francisco Exposition 
may have a decided musical effect. For 
one thing the display of musical manufac- 
tures would be much enhanced by what 
Germany would have to offer and the in- 
terest thus created would draw many mu- 
sicial Teutons to the Coast that year. 
Especially is this true of the German sing- 
ing societies which are invited to take part 
in the international song-fest to be held in 
Los Angeles in IgIs. W. F. G. 
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ORGANIST WRITES 
“CALIFORNIA” SONG 


William Carruth Wins Prize of 
Land Show—Concerts in 
San Francisco 





Bureau of Musical America, 
3/6 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, Sept. 24, 1913. 


William Carruth, organist of the First 
Congregational Church of Oakland, won 
the first prize of $100 in the song contest 
conducted by the California Land Show. 
C. W. Carruth, father of the composer and 
member of the Writers’ Club, wrote the 
words to this winning song. Herman Per- 
let, director of the People’s Philharmonic; 
Alexander Stewart, president of the Ala- 
meda County Music Association, and Paul 
Steindorff, director of the American 
School of Opera, were judges of the con- 
test and examined over 250 manuscripts. 
Of the prize song, “Beloved California, 
they say that it is “not only eminently suit- 
able for the purposes for which it was 
written, but it is worthy to live as a song 
of the people.” To boost California 
through melody is considered a wise move 
on the part of the land show committee. 

Riscoe Warren Lucy presented one of 
his talented pupils, Aileen Murphy, in a 
piano recital at the Palace Hotel on Thurs- 
day evening. As Miss Murphy is only fif- 
teen years old her performance of her ex- 
acting program was remarkable. Among 
her offerings were Beethoven’s Sonata 
“Pathétique,” op. 13; “Perpetuum Mobile, 
Weber; Paraphrase, “Rigoletto,” by Liszt, 
and an arrangement of Chopin’s “Maiden's 
Wish.” 

Two popular concerts are to be given in 
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the near future by Mme. Rose Reida Cail- 
leau at the St, Francis Hotel. Mme. Cail- 
leau, who was formerly with the Opéra 
Comique, where she appeared in “Lakmé,” 
will give programs which will include arias 
from “Lakmé” and “Louise,” besides many 
modern songs of French, German and 
American composers. 

It is reported that San Francisco will 
lear Leoncavallo’s new light opera, “Are 
You There?’ which is about to have its 
lirst performance in London. If arrange- 
ments can be made it is said that Leon- 
cavallo will try his new creation out on 
the San Francisco public during his com- 
ing visit. 

Marie Estelle Milliette, soprano, and 
Eleanor Morris, pianist, two young artists 
who recently returned from studies in the 
Kast, appeared betore a large audience in 
the Greek Theater Sunday afternoon in an 
interesting half hour of music. 

Herman Perlet has taken roomy new 
studios in the Wiley B. Allen Building, 
which are well adapted for the many mu- 
sical gatherings that assemble under Mr. 
Perlet’s direction. 

Mme. Bernice de Pasquali, the coloratura 
soprano, who has been spending the greater 
part of the Summer at Paso Robles, left 
recently for New York. She will be joined 
by her protégée, Aldanita Wolfskill, of this 
city. Miss Wolfskill has appeared in sev- 
eral concerts with Mme. Pasquali during 
the last season and her singing has at- 
tracted much attention. With Mme. Pas- 
quali Miss Wolfskill will appear in several 
European engagements this Fall, after 
which it is said that Mme. Pasquali will 
return to the Metropolitan Opera House 
for her season’s work and Miss Wolfskill 
will accept an offer to appear in opera. 

Much interest is being shown in the ap- 
proaching concert given by the ensemble 
class of the San Francisco Musical Society. 
Herman Martonne, the violinist, is direct- 
ing this class in several numbers to be pre- 
sented, one of the important being the E 
Major Bach Concerto. Elsie Sherman, the 
talented daughter of L. S. Sherman, of the 
Sherman-Clay Piano Company, will appear 
as soloist at this time. 


FREDERIC VINCENT. 


LOWER PRICES FOR 
NEW PARIS OPERA 


Champs Elysées Theater Readjusts 
Scales—To Give Rival ‘‘ Par- 
sifal ’? Production 


Paris, Sept. 27.—Most interesting of all 
the announcements of Gabriel Astruc in 
regard to the new season at the Théatre 
des Champs-Elysées, of which he is the 
director, is that of the reduction of the 
prices for seats by one-half, making the 
scale, except for special performances, the 
same as that at the Opéra Comique. 

Subscription rates for first nights and 
special performances remain unchanged, 
but on other nights the prices run from 
orchestra stalls at twelve francs, or $2.40, 
to seats in the gallery at a franc, or 20 
cents each. Ten per cent. extra must be 
paid for the poor tax and an extra franc, 
or 20 cents, is charged for reserving seats 
in advance. 

Faure’s “Pénélope” will be revived for 
the opening attraction, and the first nov- 
elty will be “Les Trois Masques,” by 
Charles Mére and Isidore de Lara, which 
had a marked success last season at the 
Marseilles Opéra. Ten performances of 
“Parsifal” are promised in January, with 
Camille Chevillard and Ernest Van Dyck 
as the musical and stage directors respect- 
ively. The “Parsifal” production and also 
“Tristan” will be mounted exactly as in 
Bayreuth. The “Parsifal” performances 
will be in competition with those of the 
same work at the Paris Opéra, which will 
be given on the same dates. 

Other announcements of the season at 
the Champs Elysées are the revival of 
Saint-Saéns’s “Ascanio” and “Boris Go- 
dounoff” in French; Puccini's “Manon 
Lescaut”; Vincent d’Indy’s “Song of the 
Bell” and the new ballet “Khamma,” by 
Claude Debussy. 
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describe a tour requiring twelve 
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Every Wednesday evening throughout 
the Winter and Spring a series of sym- 
phonic concerts will be given and con- 
ducted by Debussy, Weingartner, Vincent 
dindy, Emile Cooper, Busoni, Inghel- 
bracht, Hahn and leading instrumental and 
song soloists will be heard. The foregoing 
conductors will also direct a number of 
operas. 

This will be the first full season at the 
Champs Elysées house, which was opened 
last Spring. 

The Opéra Comique has also published 
its program for the coming season. The 
first novelty will be Franco Leoni’s “Fran- 
cesca da Rimini,” for which Marcel 
Schwob has drawn the libretto from F. 
Marion Crawford’s work. “Julien” will be 
produced again, and after Charpentier, the 
composer, returns from New York, where 
his “Julien” is to be sung at the Metropol- 
itan Opera House, he will begin rehearsals 
of “His Love in the Suburbs,” in which 
Marguerite Carré and MM. Rousseliére 
and Boulogne, the chief exponents of “Ju- 
lien,” will sing. 

One of the other novelties will be 
“Matchreller,” written by Mme. Rostand in 
collaboration with her son Maurice. The 
music is by Tiarko Richepin, son of the 
academician. 





The organist of the American Church in 
Dresden, W. Herbert Williams, who -has 
been a resident of Dresden for twenty 
years, has accepted a church position in 
Leeds, England. 
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MANY REVIVALS ON CAMPANINI’S LIST 


‘Don Giovanni,’ ‘‘ Fedora,’”’ “‘ Puritani’’ and ‘‘ Linda da Chamounix”’ 
Among Old Operas Scheduled by Chicago Company—Concert 
Courses Announced—Varied Program for Chicago Musical College 


Bureau of Musical America, 
624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, Sept. 29, 1913. 
MONG the notable revivals promised 
by Maestro Campanini for the season 


of the Chicago Grand Opera Company will 


be Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,’ with Titta 
Ruffo and Aristodemo Giorgini; Gior- 
dano’s “Fedora,” with Lucien Muratore 
and Lina Cavalieri; Massenet’s “Manon,” 
with Mary Garden and Lucien Muratore; 
Donizetti's “Linda da Chamounix,” with 
Titta Ruffo and Rosa Raisa; Bellini’s 
“Puritani,” with Alessandro Bonci and 


Florence Macbeth; Puccini’s “Madama 
Butterfly,” with Amedeo Bassi and Rosa 
Raisa; Puccini’s “Girl of the Golden West” 
with Carolina White and Edmond War- 
nery. 

Saturday evenings have heretofore been 
reserved for the popular-priced perform- 
ances and have achieved such success that 
this season’s Saturday evening series of 
operas in English will be given for the 
same prices. The recent successes of “The 
Cricket on the Hearth,” “Hansel und Gre- 
tel” and “Natoma” have demonstrated the 
popularity of performances in the vernac- 
ular. Other operas already nominated for 
advancement in English this season in- 
clude “Martha,” “Faust,” “Mignon,” “Cin- 
derella,’ “Carmen,”-“The Secret of Su- 
zanne,” “The Lovers’ Quarrel” and “Caval- 
leria Rusticana.” 

Cleofonte Campanini sends to Chicago 
pictures of two lovely dancing sisters, 
Teresa and Placida Battagi, who, despite 
their youth, have won marked success as 
dancers in the best opera houses in 
Italy and Russia. Last season these sisters 
appeared in the City of Mexico and they 
have been engaged this year for the Chi- 
cago Opera Company. 

Friends of Carolina White will be grati- 
fied to learn of her success in the perform- 
ance of “Aida” given last Monday night at 
Maestro Campanini’s new opera _ house, 
Teatro Reynach, in Parma. This perform- 
ance was one of the famous series cele- 
brating the centenary of Verdi that is 
making operatic history in Italy. The fair 
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American was called before the curtain 
many times and shared her honors with 
Giovanni Martinelli, the tenor, and Cleo- 
fonte Campanini, under whose direction the 
great revival was made. 

The fact that Mabel Riegelman has been 
announced to appear in concert with David 
Bispham has led to the circulation of the 
report that she is not associated this sea- 
son with the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany. As a matter of fact Miss Riegelman 
was the first artist to be re-engaged by 
Maestro Campanini and will appear with 
the Chicago organization at home and on 
tour. 

George Hamlin, of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company, who arrived in New York 
September 23 on the Kronprinz Wilhelm, 
was detained in that city a few days to 
make a number of additional talking- 
machine records, chiefly operatic selections, 
before leaving for the West, where his 
concert tour begins October 3 in Salt Lake 
City. Mr. Hamlin will not be available for 
recitals in America after the middle of 
February, as he returns to Europe at that 
time to fill engagements in Vienna, Berlin 
and other Continental cities. 

Advance Seat Sale 

In time past the season ticket seat res- 
ervations have opened for the Chicago 
Grand Opera on or about the first of No- 
vember. This year, as the public is pretty 
well aware, the subscribers began to get 
their tickets last Monday. This is Manager 
Ulrich’s scheme, akin to the precedent 
established by the general director, Cleo- 
fonte Campanini, in the issuance of the 
prospectus the first Sunday in August, 
months before such a document is usually 
released. Since last Monday the seat res- 
ervations have been taken up at the rate of 
$12,000 a day. 

Jenny Taggart, the popular English so- 
prano, was in Chicago this week on her 
way to Vancouver. She has been filling 
concert engagements all through Canada 
and will appear in Seattle, Tacoma, Vic- 
toria, Vancouver and Brandon. 

Yvonne de Tréville will be heard at the 
Woman’s Club in Evanston October 5 in a 
song recital under the management of 
Rachael Kinsolving. 


Kingston’s Début in Oratorio 


Morgan Kingston, the English tenor, will 
make his first appearance in conceit in this 
country with the Apollo Musical Club at 
its performances of “Elijah” and “Crea- 
tion” in the Auditorium Theater early in 
November. Interest is keen in Mr. Kings- 
ton’s singing in Chicago after his success 
in opera in New York. 

Ernest L. Briggs announces the Metro- 
politan Artists’ Course of eight concerts to 
be given at the Fine Arts Theater begin- 
ning October 19 with a recital by Oscar 
Deis, pianist. On December 7 Maude 
Klotz, the German soprano, will appear in 
joint recital with Vera Schlueter, the St. 
Louis pianist. Sallye M. Leske, pianist, 
will give a recital on December 29, and on 
January 11 Ethelnyde Smith, soprano, solo- 
ist of the Portland, Me., Festival and other 
important Eastern musical events, will ap- 
pear in recital with Rosalie Thornton, the 
Boston pianist. Other recital dates have 
been reserved for members of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company and Eastern artists 
in March and April. The series will close 
with the appearance of Ramon Blanchart, 
leading baritone of the Boston Grand Op- 
era Company. Alexander Sebald, the Hun- 
garian violinist, will appear at the concert 
to he given December 20. 

The Briggs Musical Bureau has booked 
the season’s musical course for Logansport, 
Ind., and announces the selection of the 


following artists: John Hoffman, tenor; 
Pauline and Lucile Reynolds, sopranos; 
Kurt Donath and the American Artists’ 


Opera Company and others. 


Borowski a Lecturer 


A series of lectures on “History of Mu- 
sic,” by Felix Borowski, will be given in 
the Ziegfeld Theater under the auspices of 
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the Chicago Musical College, beginning 
Saturday, October 4. The opening concert 
of the season will be given by members of 
the Chicago Musical College the same 
morning, at 11 A. M. Paul Stoye, pianist; 
Amalie Birnbaum, violinist; John B, Mil- 
ler, tenor, and Mary E, Highsmith, 
soprano, will present the program. 

In the last week in October a faculty 
concert will be given by Rudolph Reuter, 
pianist; Leon Sametini, violinist, and Bur- 
ton Thatcher, baritone. During the season 
the following recitals will be given: Piano, 
Messrs. Reuter, Stoye, Karl Reckzeh, Ar- 
thur Rech, Sol Alberti and A. Leon Bloom; 
violin, Mr. Sametini, Mme. Birnbaum and 
Herman Felber, Jr.; vocal, Kirk Towns, 
baritone; John B. Miller, tenor; Mable 
Sharp Herdien, soprano; Burton Thatcher, 
baritone; O. Gordon’ Erickson, basso; 
Mary E. Highsmith, soprano; Lathrop 
Resseguie, tenor; Sara Irene Campbell, 
soprano; violoncello, Bruno Steindel and 
Herman Felber; organ, Dr, Louis Falk. 

Two concerts have been arranged, one 
in November and one in December, to be 
given by the full Chicago Musical College 
Orchestra of seventy members, under the 
direction of Karl Reckzeh. 

Adolf Muhlmann has in rehearsal “Der 
Freischitz” for the first performance of 
the season by students in the School of 
Opera and two novelties which will be an- 
nounced later. Mme. Marie Jung will 
stage a large ballet on the same order as 
the one she so successfully gave last season. 

The first concert by advanced students 
of the college will be given in the Ziegfeld 
Theater next Saturday morning at I1 A. M. 


An American Indian Program 


The lota Alpha Chapter of the Mu Phi 
Upsilon Sorority opened its present season 
with an American Indian program given in 
the Chapter Room at the Chicago Musical 
College Wednesday, September 24. The 
program began with a paper on Indian mu- 
sic by Mrs. O. L. Fox. Then followed 
songs by various members of the Chapter, 
including “Indian Cradle Song,” by Wood- 
man, sung by Mrs. Juliette Geringer; 
“Blanket Song” and “The Festive Sun 
Dance of the Zunis,” by Troyer, Florence 
Stephenson; “An Indian Idyl,” by Mac- 
Dowell, and “Dagger Dance,” from Victor 
Herbert's opera, “Natoma,” Efe Haarvig; 
“The Coming of Montezuma,” by Troyer, 
and “An Indian Lover’s Song,” by Beres- 
ford, Abigail M. Raymer, and other num- 
bers by Alice V. Raymer and Mrs. Nan H. 
Slade. Daisy Heist Jones was accom 
panist and Abigail M. Raymer chairman of 
the morning. 

The Hebrew Institute, No. 1258 West 
Taylor street, will soon begin the ro-cent 
Sunday afternoon concerts which proved 
such a successful feature of work of last 
Winter. The orchestra, under Mr. Zu- 
kowsky, is composed of first-rate musicians 
and the programs are of a high order with 
vocal and instrumental soloists. 

The Sunday concerts at the Auditorium 
will be inaugurated on October 19, when a 
program for the benefit of the German 
Hospital and the German Aid and Relief 
Society will be presented by Geraldine Far- 
rar, of the Metropolitan Opera House; 
Fritz Kreisler, the violinist, and Clarence 
Whitehill, the American basso. 

David Dunbar, the Scotch tenor of the 
Redpath Grand Opera Company, has just 
completed a tour of the country with Atil- 
lio Parelli’s “A Lover’s Quarrel.” During 
this engagement he has sung 110 consecu- 
tive performances, in eighteen States and 
110 different cities. The production was 


complete, both in scenery and in costumes. 
Mr. Dunbar met with great success in the 
part of Florindo. It was the first English 
translation of this opera and to Mr, Dun- 
bar belongs the credit of having created 
the role of Florindo in the vernacular. 

Hamilton Hopkins, a teacher of voice, 
has opened his studio in 726 Fine Arts 
Building. Mr. Hopkins has just returned 
from seven years’ study and teaching in 
Europe. He was associated with Lelio 
Casini, the master of Titta Ruffo, for four 
years in Milan. 

Clara Jeannette Pearne reopened her 
studio in the Merrick Building on Septem- 
ber 16. Her classes in Evanston and Win- 
netka and on the North Side have begun, 
as well as the class at Beloit, Wis., which 
she teaches on alternate weeks. Miss 
Pearne has also accepted the directorship 
of the piano department of the school for 
voice building and singing recently opened 
in the Merrick Building by Mrs. Bertha 
Smart-Iredale, a pupil of Frederick Brueg- 
ger. In connection with this position Miss 
Pearne will give a course of lectures in the 
history of music. 








A FINE OUTLOOK 
IN FAR WEST FOR 
ALMA VOEDISCH 























Alma Voedisch, Chicago Impresario, Has Just 
Completed a Booking Tour to the Coast. 
The Picture Shows Her on the Stump of a 
Big Tree in Washington State, near Seattle 


CuHIcaGo, Sept. 22.—Alma Voedisch, Chi- 
cago impresario, returns to this city this 
week after a successful trip to the Coast 
and throughout the Northwest, during 
which she booked a number of important 
dates for her artists. A part of her time 
was spent in resting in Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota. M. R. 
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MORE ITALIAN ORCHESTRAL MUSIC 








Franco Alfano has a Symphony and Romantic Suite of Great 
Interest—Victor de Sabata, at the Age of Twenty-One, Does 
Noteworthy Work as Composer 





By WILLIAM HENRY HUMISTON 
[Seventh in a Series of Articles on Contemporaneous Orchestral Music] 
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RANCO ALFANO, born in 1876, and a 
resident of Milan, has written three 
operas, “La Fonte d’ Enceir,” “Il Principe 
Zilah” and “Risurrezione.” These operas 
have all been produced, some of them in 
Germany, Brussels and Spain, as well as 
Italy. He has lately written another opera 
on the subject of Don Giovanni. But he 
has also invaded other fields; present-day 
Italian composers are not confining them- 
selves to opera, by any means. Among his 
recent orchestral works are a “Suite Ro- 
mantica” and a Symphony. The latter is in 
the key of E. At least it is so designated 
on the title page, but the signature is that 
of E minor. That is, of the first move- 
ment. It ends in major, however, and the 
last movement is in E major. 

The symphony is scored for ‘an~orches- 
tra of unusually large proportions—besides 
having the woodwind in threes, with a sar- 
rusophone in place of contra bassoon, there 
are parts for six horns, four trumpets, four 
trombones and tuba, two harps and a for- 
midable “battery.” Then a specified num- 
ber of strings is called for, sixteen first 
and sixteen second violins, twelve violas, 
twelve ’cellos and ten double basses; there 
are numerous “divisis” among the strings, 
which necessitates that number to produce 
the intended effect. The first movement, 
Allegro giusto ben ritmato, opens with a 
vigorous rushing theme in sixteenths, fol- 
lowed immediately by a figure in dotted 
eighths and sixteenths; both halves of this 
subject are often used simultaneously as the 
movement develops. At un po’ meno an- 
other theme enters, in clarinet and bassoon, 
frankly melodic in spite of its unusual in- 
tervals and involved harmonies. The move 
ment is developed with all modern re- 
sources, not omitting a series of consecu- 
tive fifths. There are also cross rhythms 
a-plenty. The movement ends with a rep- 
etition of some groups of three “short 
sharp shocks” of chords for the full or- 
chestra, punctuated by a development of 
the passage in sixteenths at the beginning, 
which here suggests those rushing six- 
teenths in the strings that surround the 
“banner-motive” in “Die Meistersinger.” 
No one who studies these Italian scores 
can doubt the enthusiasm of Young Italy 
for Wagner, it so often shows itself in 
“sincerest flattery.” On the other hand, 
these younger Italians know how to imi- 
tate Wagner and say something of their 
own at the same time. This cannot be said 
of all Wagner’s followers, by any means. 

The second movement, Largo—sostenuto 
—con malinconia, opens with a sombre 
theme in the basses, unaccompanied; this 
is followed by some solemn chords on the 
trombones and divided violas and ’cellos. 
Then a dirge-like melody appears on the 
violas, clarinets and bassoons. This move- 
ment, particularly its close, suggests Tschai- 
kowsky. The third movement, Andantino— 
con Mollezza, opens with a Debussyesque 
effect on harps, two bassoons, a single oboe, 
and six second violins, con sordini, divisi in 
tre. In the third bar the melody begins on 
the flute; it is scarcely a scherzo, but in 
spite of the comparatively slow tempo it 
has many of the characteristics of a 
scherzo. All through this movement the 
influence of Debussy is much in evidence, 
but it seems almost impossible for an 
Italian to eschew melody to the extent that 
Debussy does. At length the movement be- 
comes vivace, tempered, however, with ap- 
passionato; then there is a tempo mark— 
con foga crescente (with increasing fury). 
The movement closes in B major; the final 
chord contains the seventh, A sharp. The 
final movement begins adagio with a sort 
of motto theme, fortissimo on horns and 
trombones, immediately followed by the 
rushing sixteenth figure of the first move- 
ment against a sustained chord on the 
horns. These two themes alternate sev- 
eral times, and soon the allegro movement 
sets in in earnest; a quick, short motive in 
eighths and quarters treated in a free can- 
onic manner. After some development of 
this a second theme appears on the violins, 
a song-like melody, accompanied by the 
original rhythm of the first theme on the 
violas. There is plenty of good. wholesome 
“tune” in this movement, which is devel- 
oped to an elaborate extent, but always in- 
teresting. The close is effective, a brilliant 
climax—“ff” is not strong enough, so the 
composer writes massima forza. Any one 
who thinks that an Italian cannot write a 


symphony had better take a look at this 
score. 

The Romantic Suite is in four move- 
ments, which all have poetic titles. The 
first, “Notte Adriatica” (Night on the 
Adriatic) opens with a barcarolle-like ac- 
companiment figure on the harps, and at 
the third bar the melody appears on violas 
and ’cellos.. There is a figure in dotted 
sixteenths of which much is made in this 
movement, both as melody and accom- 
paniment. There is an obvious attempt to 
represent the dashing of the surf on the 
beach; two clarinets, harps and bass drum. 
This is so skilfully handled, however, that 
the “realism” does not disturb the musical 
values of the picture. The second move- 
ment is “Echi dell’ Apennino” (Echoes of 
the Apennines). Beginning moderato, 
contemplativo, with a solo, unaccompanied, 
on the English horn, effects from muted 
strings and string harmonics with muted 
horns and with woodwinds follow; and a 
passage in thirds, for two muted trumpets, 
leads to a melody on _ the oboe 
(lontano). This oboe melody, heard at first 
in extreme pianissimo, grows to a mighty 
flood of sound, and is finally given out 
by the full power of the brass, with 
strepitoso scales on the strings and harps. 
A sudden pianissimo leads to another forte, 
dropping off immediately to a flute solo, 
with only divided violas, ’cellos and kettle- 
drums accompanying. Later there is an 
oboe “Pastorale,” with an extremely origi- 
nal accompaniment, yet keeping the “drone- 
bass” idea in mind constantly. Incidentally 
it may be mentioned that a reading of one 
of these scores constitutes a valuable course 
in the Italian language, for new expres- 
sions, not heretofore used, are continually 
appearing. For example, at the end of this 
movement appears the following: “pppp— 
appena_ sfiorato—estinguendosi.” “Appena 
sfiorato” means “almost fading away”; the 
other word can be easily guessed. 

The third movement is entitled “Al 
Chiostro abbandonato” (To an abandoned 
cloister). A  hymn-like melody, har- 
monized, or rather not harmonized, but ac- 
companied by fifths and octaves only, is 
the principal theme of this movement. So 
often this trick, if I may call it such, is 
used with no justification whatever. Here 
it has a very distinct poetic reference to 
the subject. Another theme, first sung by 
the English horn, is made even more of in 
this movement. At the close the theme in 
fifths occurs again; this time accompanied 
by chimes. Everything here is the ex- 
tremest (if I may use such a superlative) 
pianissimo. The last movement, “Natale 
Campane” (Christmas Bells), is a_ lively 
movement, full of dash and go. Towards 
the middle a hymn-like theme appears, 
which may be a real Christmas hymn. 


An_ Interesting Score 


This Suite, taken altogether, is one of the 
most interesting scores I have met with. 
The orchestral effects are many of them 
novel, none of them is forced, or is the 
kind that looks well on paper, but fails of 
its effect when tried out. It is the work 
of a man thoroughly familiar with the 
orchestra, and who knows how to put to- 
gether new combinations, which will never 
be exhausted as long as there are com- 
posers with inventive genius enough to 
originate them. De Koven once said that 
all nossible combinations had already been 
made. When one thinks of but twelve 


notes, there does seem to be a limit near, 
but when one takes all the factors of 
rhythm, tempo, harmony and orchestration 
into consideration, it would seem that there 
are even more possibilities than the twenty- 
six letters of the alphabet could have. if 
any one is curious to know the possibilities 
of the latter, let him multiply 1 by 2 by 3, 
and so on up to 26, and see if he can write 
the resulting number on one line of -ordi- 
nary note paper. Of course, this is not 
“the whole story”; there is the matter of 
orderly sequence, but I believe composers 
of real genius are never going to be ham- 
pered by lack of new combinations any 
more than are Goethes and Ibsens and 
Strindbergs. 


The Boy, Victor de Sabata 


One of the very youngest of the young 
Italians, in fact, scarcely more than a boy, 
is Victor de Sabata, born at Trieste in 1892, 
and who has studied at the Conservatory at 
Milan under Saladino and Orefice. G. Ri- 
cordi & Company have recently published 
a score of his, a Suite in four movements, 
which not only shows remarkable talent, 
but is an interesting piece of music re- 
gardless of the youth of the composer. 
The first movement, “Risveglio mattutino” 
(A Morning Awakening), establishes a 
mood at the very outset; a pianissimo 
mood of muted strings, divided into many 
parts, harps and long drawn out clarinet 
notes. Two solo violins soon take up a 
melody in sixths, without mutes—the har- 
monic scheme is complex, but clear. At 
the allegro moderato all the strings begin 
tremolo, and sul ponticello; as the cres- 
cendo grows the players are directed to 
play farther and farther from the bridge 
until at the fortissimo they are playing in 
the usual position. After a most brilliant 
fortissimo, the coda is played pianissimo, 
ending, as it has begun, in B major. The 
second movement, “Tra fronda e fronda” 
(which I think better to translate freely— 
“*Mid leafy branches’ ), is a dainty, scherzo- 
like little piece, in which, naturally, much 
more use is made of the instruments in 
upper registers; in ‘act the lower pitched 
instruments have very little to do. There 
is one passage for strings only, with occa- 
sional use of woodwind or stopped horn 
notes, which, to me, is a startling realistic 
musical picture of the “song” of the so- 
called “locust,” really the cicada. I ‘may 
be wrong, but I think they have the same 
kind of cicada in Italy as I used to hear in 
my native Ohio. I have not yet heard the 
score played, but the effect was so wivid to 
my mental ear that I almost laughed aloud 
when I read it. Not that it is intended as 
a humorous effect, or that it is burlesque 
in the slightest degree, nor is musical qual- 
ity lost sight of. Perhaps to another person 
it would suggest nothing of the kind. The 
passage occurs several times during the 
movement, and the above interpretation is 
not out of keeping with the poetic basis. 
The ancient Greeks used to idealize the 
song of the “cicada”; it was much praised 
by the lyric poets, notably in a poem by 
Anacreon, so well translated by Goethe. 
As I recollect it, however, and I have heard 
it not so long ago, it certainly needs ideal- 
ization! 

“Tdillio” (Idyll) is a slow pensive move- 
ment of unusual beauty. It is in F sharp 
major, for the most part, and breathes 
throughout the spirit of peaceful happi- 
ness. The last movement bears the title, 
“Meriggio.” The word may refer to the 
“South,” but I take it to mean here sim- 
ply: “Midday.” Such life and vivacity as 
there is in this movement I should not like 
to indulge in under a hot noonday sun— 
I should prefer things a little more sub- 
dued. The movement takes the form of 
a rather quick march movement, which, 
however, is worked out with a good deal of 
freedom. It ends with a Molto piu lento e 
Grandioso, with a brilliant presto as a 
coda. 

To sum up, the work of the Italians in 
this field compares favorably with the work 
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of other nationalities. They have broken 
away from the fetters of the opera. For- 
merly a composer who could write only the 
most elementary harmonies considered 
himself fully equipped to write opera, and 
then turned them out as rapidly as a sausage 
machine grinds out frankfurters. Wit- 
ness, for example, Donizetti and Bellini. 
These two men had talent, but they had no 
ambition to do more than compose suc- 
cessful operas; they did not even think 
of the future; they wrote in the same spirit 
that composers of Broadway successes of 
the cheaper kind do now. Verdi started 
out on the same road, but he saw that it 
led nowhere, and he was serious minded 
enough to take another direction. He 
showed the greatness of his own genius in 
following Wagner only in regard to the 
great principles involved—when it came to 
following them out in detail he blazed his 
own path. The colossal figure of Wagner 
dominates even where it is not seen—to 
prove this it is only necessary to try to 
imagine what music would be like today if 
he had not written. To say that some 
other might have had the same influence 
is only to beg the question. There are 
only a few giants, and it takes another 
giant to appreciate the first giant when he 
is new. So Verdi, the giant of Italy, has 
influenced “Young\ Italy” perhaps more 
than they suspect. If one doubts this let 
him get the miniature scores of “Otello” 
and “Falstaff,” recently published by Ri- 
cordi, and then compare Italian scores 
written s:nce. With all the influence of 


the modern French school, and there is a 
good deal of evidence of it, their scores 
prove that the young Italians have been 
Soy mindful of the vast heritage left 
them 


Verdi. 


by their great maestro, Giuseppe 
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® SOPRANO GLEANS NOVELTIES 


Ethelynde Smith’s Programs to Include 
Chinese Chant and Cuban Air 


Ethelynde Smith, the talented young 
soprano, who spent the Summer at her 
camp on Lake Winnepesaukee in the White 
Mountains, has prepared some unusually 
attractive and striking programs for her 
coming recital season. These programs 





Ethelynde Smith, Soprano, Photo- 
graphed in the White Mountains 


will include songs in French, German, 
Spanish, Chinese and English. There is a 
Chinese Hindoo chant many centuries old 
that is sung by Chinese priests in the 
temple. The composer of this chant is 
unknown. Then there is a Cuban “Haban- 
era” in Spanish. 

Another program is made up entirely 
of children’s songs and another entirely of 
songs in English, written by American men 
and women. In addition to her recital 
work, Miss Smith will be heard frequently 
as soloist with various choral societies in 
oratorio roles. Her répertoire of songs 
includes more than four hundred numbers. 

In the above picture Miss Smith is seen 
cradled in one of the immense white birches 
of which there are hundreds in the White 
Mountains. Miss Smith will open her con- 
cert season in Braintree, Mass., October 
21, with a concert under the auspices of 
The Philergians. 





More Women Recitalists than Men 


At the present rate of progress—if it is 
progress—mere men will soon be crowded 
out of the musical profession. In Berlin, 
for instance, during the past season, of 
the 328 vocal recitals given, women con- 
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tributed 232 and men only 96. In the 
departments of the piano and the violin, 
however, men still hold their own. The 
total number of concerts given in Berlin 
during the Winter season 1912-13 was 
1,210. In all German cities vocal recitals 
predominate over instrumental, and every- 
where more of the vocal recitals are given 
by women than by men. 


STIRRED SAINT-SAENS’S IRE 








Berlin Opera Management Refuses to 
Present “Samson” Uncut 


BERLIN, Sept. 25.—Camille Saint-Saéns 
and the management of the Royal Opera 
are “on the outs.” Saint-Saéns came here 
by royal invitation to conduct the hun- 
dredth performance of his “Samson et 
Dalila” on Sunday night and also to give 
a concert of his own compositions, but the 
operatic part of the program has _ been 
summarily altered. It is not likely that 
Saint-Saéns will even see the performance. 

The trouble all came about through 
Saint-Saéns’s request that “Samson” be 
performed without the cuts that are usual 
here. The royal Intendant refused the re- 
quest and the composer said that his work 
was mangled and that he would absent 
himself from the performance by way of 
protest. 

The opera management retaliated by an- 
nouncing that no complimentary tickets 
would be sent to Saint-Saéns and that the 
opera would be conducted in the usual ver- 
sion by Edmund Strauss. 
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“Musical America” Only Weekly Journal 
Prescribed for Unger Pupils 


Wilbur Follett Unger, the Montclair or- 
ganist, pianist and teacher, has published a 
little brochure called “An Emulative and 
Eclectic System of Music Teaching.”* In 
it are embodied the principles which Mr. 
Unger follows in his teaching. 

It is a well constructed system in which 
every detail is looked after with care. In 
addition to the répertoire of compositions 
which must be learned by the pupils, a 
division is given over to the list of musical 
literature which is required of the pupils. 
This includes, among others, works on 
harmony by Stainer and Prout, counter- 
point by Bridge, the Surette-Mason “Ap- 
preciation of Music,” the Hughes “Famous 
Amerigan Composers,” Lavignac’s “Music 
and Musicians,” and some musical fiction 
by Rupert Hughes, Vachell, Rafael Na- 
varro and several others. 

Musicat AMERICA is the only weekly 
journal which the students are required to 
read, while the monthly journals listed are 
the Musician and the Etude. 


***An EMULATIVE AND EcLEctic System oF Musi 
TEACHING.” Formulated by William Follett Unger. 
Phiblished by the author. Price, 50 cents 





Planning Chain of Concerts in Southern 
Cities 
M. B. Trezevant, of the New Orleans 
\ssociation of Commerce, has_ recently 
been in New York, working out a project 
for forming a music circuit of various 
Southern cities, such as Atlanta, New Or- 
leans and Dallas, for the purpose of bring- 
ing the best musical attractions to these 
cities. R. N. Watkin represents the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce in the matter. It 
is said that the projectors of this concert 
chain are to use artists under the manage- 
ment of Loudon Charlton. 
Musical Club Opens Seattle’s 
Concert Season 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 16.—The Ladies’ 
Musical Club opened what promises to be 
a brilliant musical season with a concert 
at the First Presbyterian Church on Tues- 


Ladies’ 








MANY ENGAGEMENTS FOR PROSCHOWSKY PUPILS 











Frantz Proschowsky, Vocal Teacher, of Berlin, with Mrs. Proschowsky, in the 
Automobile of His Pupil, Frank Gleeson, the English Tenor 


BERLIN, Sept. 27.—Frantz Proschowsky, 
the Berlin vocal teacher, has returned from 
his vacation and resumed work at his stu- 
dio in Guntzel strasse. Among his pupils 


who have already signed engagements for 
the coming season he announces the fol- 
lowing: 

Eloise Baylor, leading coloratura, Bar- 
men; Meta Ling, October 17, Queen’s 
Hall, London; 21, Queen’s Hall, London; 
8, Choralien Saal, Berlin; November 4, 
Aeolian Hall, London; Clodia von Tous- 
saint, October 8, Scharwenka Saal, Berlin; 
Charles Gee, November 7, Queen’s Hall, 
London; 27, Messa Da Requien, Sgambati, 


London; Vivian Gosnell, November 1, 
Choralien Saal, Berlin; Mary Mora von 
Goetz, September 30, Bechstein Saal, Ber- 
lin; November, Brahms Verein, Berlin; 
Frank Gleeson, October 19, Queen’s Hall, 


London; Miss Joclyn, Musical Comedy, 
London; Miss C. M. Stande, Rostock; 
Maria Korff, Frankfurt; Ernest Groom, 


October 14, Aloraston; November 13, Ora- 
torios, Croyton; 17, Torquay. 

The accompanying photograph of Mr. 
and Mrs. Proschowsky was taken during 
a trip in the automobile of Frank Gleeson, 
an English tenor and court singer to the 
Queen, likewise a Proschowsky pupil. 





day. It was appropriate that this club, which 
has done so much for the musical develop- 
ment of Seattle, should awaken the Muse 
from her mid-Summer slumber. Three 
artists who have recently joined the local 
professional forces and Mme. Othick, who 
has been absent from the city for some 
time, were presented. Mme .Othick’s ren- 
dition of Chaminade’s “Betrayal” was very 
effective. She has a rich, beautiful voice 
which she uses intelligently. Dr. Bruce 
Gordon Kingsley, the new organist at the 
First Presbyterian Church, opened the pro- 
gram with Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in 
I) Minor and later played Weber’s Over- 
ture to “Oberon.” In both he showed him- 
self a master of his instrument. John W. 
Lince, basso, in his first group gave the 
aria, “Il lacerato spirito” from Verdi's 
“Boccanegra” and “Blow, Blow, Thou 
Winter Wind” by J. Sarjeant. For his sec- 
ond number he gave the aria, “She Alone 
Charmeth My Sadness,” from Gounod’s 
“Reine de Saba.” He has a powerful voice 
of unusual range. The audience demanded 


an encore to his second number. Aldo 
sernadelli, violinist, formerly of San 
Francisco, played Svendson’s Romance 
with good technic and beautiful tone. 

F, A. R. 


Marian Mosby Wins as Substitute 


Responding to a hurry call Marian Mos- 
by, a member of the chorus of Leo Fall’s 
“The Doll Girl,” now playing at the Globe 
Theater, New York, recently took the title 
role for Dorothy Webb, whose regular part 
it is. Miss Mosby was found to be perfect- 
ly familiar with the music and the acting 
and in a single performance scored a 
triumph for herself. Miss Mosby is a sis- 
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ter of the well-known actress Beverley Sit- 
greaves and has made her vocal studies 
under the guidance of William S. Brady of 
New York. 


Special Rocky Mountain Trains for the 
Slack Pueblo Series 


Pues.to, Car., Sept. 19.—Robert Slack, 
the Denver purveyor of music, announces 
for the Pueblo Philharmonic Series, in its 
second year. Mme, Schumann-Heink, Jo- 
sef Hoffman, Julia Culp and Ludwig 
Hess. Persons from towns forty to sixty 
miles distant will be included in the au- 
dience, owing to the special train service, 
which is difficult to secure in the Rocky 
Mountains. L. Fe 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 





R HUNTINGTON - WOUDMAN, 
. known throughout the country 
for his setting of Christina Rossetti’s 
“A Birthday,” has three new songs which 
the Schirmer press offers. These are 
“A Song of Joy,’ “Music, When Soft 
Voices Die” and “My Soul Is Like a Gar- 
den-Close.’’* 

The first is a typical concert song, built 
in a manner akin to “A Birthday” by the 
same composer. It has a flowing melody 
and an arpeggio accompaniment and is 
well climaxed. Nothing could have a bet- 
ter chance of popular approval than this 
song which is inscribed to the well-known 
soprano, Florence Hinkle. 

There is no reason for lamenting if Mr. 
Woodman has not written finer music to 
Shelley’s superb “Music, When Soft 
Voices Die,” a difficult poem to set; for 
he has more than redeemed himself in his 
music for the Thomas S. Jones, Jr., verses, 
“My Soul Is Like a Garden-Close.” Here 
we find the composer at his best. Truly it 
is one of the finest things this composer 
nas given us, a short art-song of unques- 
tionable value, distinguished by its well- 
rounded melodic lines and its appropriate 
harmonic scheme. 

The first two songs are for a high voice, 
the last for a medium voice. 

* * * 

AFAEL JOSEFFY, the eminent 
pianist and teacher, is little known as 
a composer, barring the half-dozen pieces 
which pianists enjoy playing every now 
and then. Yet Mr. Joseffy would doubt- 
less have had more to give us as a com- 
poser, had not his time in years past been 
wholly occupied with concert playing and 
in more recent times with the artistic 

guidance of younger players. 

He has, however, contributed this Au- 
tumn a set of “Five Hungarian Melo- 
dies”+ for the piano, which, though in no 
way epoch-making, are nevertheless of a 
high order. They are published under one 
cover by G. Schirmer and should interest 
concert players and accomplished ama- 
teurs alike. There are three quick move- 
ments and two slow ones, the final Molto 
Lento in D Sharp Minor being the finest. 

x * x 


HE second volume of “Gilbert Dances” 

by Melvin Ballou Gilbert, edited by 
Susan Hoffmann Gilman, is a new 
Schirmer issue.t The contents are nine 
dances in 6/8 and 2/4 time, some gavottes, 
minuets, Spanish dances, square dances 
and a division headed as “miscellaneous.” 
This volume, like the one which preceded 
it last season, will be found most valuable 
for use in schools. The music is of course 


for the piano, while the text gives com- 
plete directions for the performing of the 
various numbers. 

* * 


* 

EGINALD DE KOVEN, whose “Rob 
Roy” is now being sung at the Liberty 
Theater in New York, has written a new 
waltz-song for the prima donna soprano 
of the production, Bessie Abott. This 
song is “Love-Land”’§ and Miss Abott is 
interpolating it with great success. It is 
in its composer’s facile style, exceedingly 
vocal and well calculated to give the 
singer a chance for displaying her colora- 
ture. The text is by Harry B. Smith, who 

is responsible for many librettos. 

* * * 


i iy Oliver Ditson Company|| brings 

orward in attractive editions Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Pimpinella,” for high voice, and 
Richard Strauss’s “Allerseelen” in the low 
key, and the German folk-song, “Spinning 
Song,” arranged by Heinrich Riemann, the 


‘A Sone or Joy,” “Music, WHEN Sort Voices 
Die,” “My Sout Is LiKe A GARDEN-CLOSE.”’ Three 
Songs for a Solo Voice with Piano Accompaniment. 
By R. Huntington-Woodman. Published by G. 
Schirmer, New York. Prices, 60 cents the first, 50 
cents each the other two. 

+FIVE HUNGARIAN MELODIES. 


For the Piano. B 


Ra ael Joseffy. Published by G. Schirmer, New 
York. Price 60 cents. 
t“Giitpert Dances.” By Melvin Ballou Gilbert. 
Edited by Susan Hoffmann Giiman. Volume II. 
Published by G. Schirmer, New York. Price, 
& $1.50 net; Cloth, $2.50 net. 
“Love-Lanp.”  Waltz-Song for a High Voice 


Reginald De 
New York. 


Tschai 


with Piano Accompaniment. By 

Koven. Published by G. Schirmer, 

Price 75 cents. 
|** PIMPINELLA., ” 


Song by Peter Ilyitch 


kowsky. Price 75 cents. ““ALLERSEELEN (ALI 
Souv’s Day). Song by Richard Strauss. Price 
40 cents. ‘“‘M1tcNonetTe.” Song by J. B. Wecker- 
lin Price 50 cents. ‘“‘SPINNING Sonc.” German 
Folk Song. Arranged by Heinrich Riemann. 
Price 50 cents. “On, THat SUMMER SMILED FOR 
A\ye.”’ Song by William Davies. Price 60 cents. 
“Ter MOON AND THE STAR.” Song by Louis Victor 
Saar. Price 40 cents. Published by the Oliver Dit- 


son Company, New York, Chicago and Boston. 


latter in editions for both high and low 
voice. 

The charming “Mignonette’’ of J. B. 
Weckerlin is issued in three keys, with a 
good singing translation by Frederick H. 
Martens. Mr. Martens has pursued a 
wise policy in rendering the original 
French freely into English, preserving the 
meter and obtaining far better results than 
could possibly be done by translating lit- 
erally. “O That Summer Smiled for 
Aye,” by William Davies, is a good Welsh 
ballad, with the original Welsh text 
printed beneath the English. The title 
page gives the information, “As sung by 
Evan Williams.” 

Louis Victor Saar, prolific composer of 
much excellent music, has a pretty song 
in “The Moon and the Star.” The edition 
which now appears is for a high voice 
and it would seem that a lyric soprano 
could use it successfully, granted a cer- 


tain. amount of interpretative ability. 
Fred G. Bowles is the author of the text. 
An inquiry has been instituted in these 


columns on several occasions as to why 
composers of to-day consider the unpoetic 
writings of such poetasters as this writer. 
Is there not enough available English 
verse of undeniable value? Or do com- 
posers believe that such poets as Keats, 
Shelley, the two Rossettis, Swinburne, 
Browning, and in America Hovey, Poe, 
even Longfellow, are out of date? The 
attention which perfectly reputable com- 
posers give to the ephemeral “lyrics” of 
the Bowles-Hyatt-Teschemacher type is 
inexplicable, 
x * x 
MERICAN composers in recent years 
have done some extraordinarily fine 
writing for women’s voices. It seems to 
be a medium that appeals strongly to them 


one has but to look to the “Ave Maria’ 
of George Whitfield Chadwick, Victor 
Harris’s “Morning,” David Stanley 


Smith’s “Pan’—and others as ex- 
amples. 

But in the nature of a light three-part 
song for female voices nothing has been 
issued in a long time that even rivals 
Franz C. Bornschein’s “In the Meadow’ 
to a poem by Frank Dempster Sherman. 
The tempo is Allegretto con moto quasi 
marcia. Musical thoughts which fairly 
dazzle in their piquancy and _ cleverness 
shine through it. ut is a splendid piece, 
both melodically and harmonically, and 
Mr. Bornschein’s design is a model of 
coherency and his development of mate- 
rial likewise exemplary. 

The opening figure in the piano prelude 
is as original as it is ingenious and estab- 
lishes the mood at once. Much might be 
written about it in detail; yet a glance at 
the printed score will do so much more 
for the work. It should command the at- 
tention of every choral conductor who 
interests himself in new works for wom- 
en’s voices. 

Two other new part-songs for women’s 
voices by this gifted composer are “Colors 
of the Butterfly’ and “The Greedy Bear.” 
The former is a lovely piece of imagina- 
tive writing, with melting harmonies and 
emotional phrases used in the interludes 
to picture in tone the sentiment of the 


many 


poem. It reaches a very high plane of 
excellence. 
“The Greedy Bear” is _ uproariously 


funny; perhaps the funniest thing done 
for women’s voices in recent years. The 
composer himself has called it “just a bit 
of fun for little folks.” But despite its 
comic style it is to be regarded as a worthy 
essay. The story of the bear that en- 
counters pots of honey and says “Here’s 
a feast!” his challenge to the bees that go 
“zum, zum,” while he begins to feel very 
warm, and his final crying out after being 
“stung,” is good material for a composer 
in his lighter moments. Mr. Bornschein 
makes bees swarm “zum, zum” on an aug- 
mented triad and his bear growl over a 
tremolo in a jolly manner. This should be 


an exceptionally appropriate number on 
club programs. 

In all three part-songs Mr. Bornschein 
shows his splendid technical equipment. 


The part-writing is excellent and though 
frequently quite unconventional it is al- 
ways the work of one who knows. The 
piano accompaniments are as fine as the 
voice parts; in other words, of rare excel- 





lence. A. W. K. 
q“In tHE MeEapow,” “Cotors or THE BurTTeEr- 
FLY,”’ ““‘THe Greepy Bear.” For Three-Part Chorus 


Voices. By Franz C. Bornschein. 
Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston, Leipsic, 
Prices 12 cents the first two, 8 cents 
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New York. 
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ECHOES OF 


DAVID 


BISPHAMS 


AUSTRALIAN SUCCESS 


Mr. Bispham’s stay in the Antipodes was curtailed by four weeks, 





owing to the outbreak of an epidemic of smallpox in Sydney, which— 
as all steamer sailings were cancelled—prevented him from visiting 
New Zealand, as had been planned to do. His vessel homeward- 
bound was quarantined in Samoa, as it was, and narrowly escaped 
being held up at Honolulu and San Francisco... Owing to the shorter 
period of his activities he made but about forty appearances, instead 
of the fifty anticipated. 

From the volumes of praise, appreciation and eulogy written about 
the American baritone, the following pithy sentences are culled from 
the Press of Sydney, Melbourne and Adelaide: 


A BRILLIANT DEBUT. 


“A rare singer, humorist, tragedian and born entertainer; the most versatile 
artist who ever visited Australia. * * * The concert was one of the mosi 
largely attended that any artist has drawn with a classical Song Recital in Aus- 
tralia. About two thousand peopie were present, and their applause was electri- 
cally spontaneous.’’—Sydney ‘‘Herald.’’ 

“The evening was one of sheer delight. Mr. Bispham captured his house.”’ 
Sydney ‘‘Telegraph.”’ 

“Mr. Bispham is a triumph as a vocalist, but his gift as a reciter and mono- 
logist lift him far above the ordinary concert singer.’’’—Sydney ‘‘Punch.”’ 


A SUPERB ARTIST. 


“Truly one of the finest dramatic baritones Australians ever heard.’’’—Sydne3 
‘‘Splashes.,’”’ 

‘“‘Emphatically a singer of the very highest order; his voice is rich with the 
richness that appeals and stirs.’’—Sydney ‘‘World’s Work.”’ 

“This delightful entertainer has so captured the hearts of Sydney’s music- 
lovers that an additional series of Recitals has been arranged * * * Magnificent 
voice, perfect artistry.’’—Sydney ‘'Mail.”’ 


A MASTER SINGER. 


“David Bispham has the best of goods to offer. He is undoubtedly one of 
the finest of present-day artists. There was a delightful bloom and freshness in 
his mellow basso cantante voice. From start to finish he made good. He should 
be proud of his reception.’’—Sydney ‘‘Sun.’”’ 


A GREAT INTERPRETATIVE ARTIS7. 


‘“‘“A mellow voice, perfect technique, fluency of phrasing, a distinctness of enun 
ciation positively delightful—all this and more he has.’’—Sydney “Town and 


Country.”’ 
A GREAT SINGER. 


‘“‘Bispham’s singing comes as a revelation. He is more than a singer merely: 


. 


he is a finished elocutionist and actor. Immense enthusiasm has greeted him.’ 
Sydney ‘‘Catholic Press.’”’ 
‘“‘Bispham’s farewell operatic concert was a triumph. David the singer even 


surpassed his previous efforts.’’’—Sydney ‘‘Bulletin.’”’ 

“So remarkable was the performance set up by Mr. Bispham at his last con- 
cert that all others given by him—though fine enough, truly—faded into jnsignifi- 
cance.’’—Sydney ‘‘Australasian.’”’ 

“Hats off, gentlemen—a singer! No artist ever deserved more at our hands 
than David Bispham. As humorist, as tragedian, as lecturer, as a superb singer, 
he is equally successful.’’—Melbourne ‘‘Age.”’ 


A GREAT SONG POET. 


“To hear Mr. Bispham through a programme is to have revealed to one 
what singing as an interpretative art can be made at its highest.’’—Melbourne 
“Table Talk.’ 

“The famous American baritone is an entertainment in himself. He combined 
all the qualifications necessary to achieve success.’’—Melbourne ‘‘Leader.”’ 

“It is to be doubted if such a person as Mr. Bispham ever came here before 
A new and pleasant experience Music made homely familiar and intimate 
He steps off the pedestal of the artist and gets right amongst his hearers. He 
has the gift of being able to conjure up pictures in song so vividly that they take 
on the character of little dramas.’’—Melbourne ‘‘Argus.” 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH. 


whole gamut of human feelings he takes the listener, touching 
Adelaide 












“Through the 
now a note of sadness, now reverting to strains of lilting happiness 
‘*Herald.”’ 


A SUPREME ARTIST. 


“The most magnetic man ever seen here upon the concert stage, the possesso1 





of gorgeous deep notes and rich head-tones. Altogether unique Rare and un- 
conventional Art. Here is one who paints his scenes and characters; he 
sketches them with expressive feature and eloquent gesture, and colors them with 


marvelous gradations of tone Students should sit at his feet and learn. He is 
unique beyond compare.”’ \delaide ‘‘Register.”’ 


THE MASTER. 








“Victoria Hall has been the scene of one of the greatest artistic triumphs 
Adelaide has ever known. David Bispham is a force in the world’s music and 
one of its brightest ornaments. He is a man with transcendent abilities of 
tragedy, pathos and humor, pouring forth his gifts as none has ever done before 


in Australia. Adelaide ‘‘Mail.”’ 








Upon reaching New York an offer from Martin Beck for some weeks 
in Vaudeville at a salary not to be refused was awaiting Mr. Bispham, who 
accepted it, and Immediately appeared in Milwaukee, Chicago and New 
York, with other cities to follow. Mr. Bispham is singing selections from 
his Operatic and Concert repertoire and holding the standard high—with 
his. usual triumphant success. He will shortly begin rehearsals for ‘‘The 
Jolly Peasant,”’’ the beautiful light opera by Leo Fall, in which he is to 
star this Autumn under the management of Werba and Luescher. 




































VAST AUDIBNCE FOR 
MELBA IN MONTREAL 


Diva Breaks Records in Opening 
Concert of Transcontinental 


Tour 

[By telegraph to Musica AMERICA] 
MontreAL, Sept. 2).—That — gigantic 
skating rink and occasional concert hall, 
the Arena, was crowded to its utmost ca- 
pacity to-night on the occasion of the open- 
ing concert of Mme. Melba’s  transcon- 
tinental tour, in which she is assisted by a 
Montreal singer of former days, now a 
leading baritone of Covent Garden, Ed- 
mund Burke. More than 3,500 people were 
present—the largest audience ever known 
in Montreal for a vocal recital—and its 
enthusiasm was as vast as its numbers. 
our hundred persons stood during the 
entire performance, there were 300 seated 
on the stage and hundreds were turned 
away. 

The audience included a large delegation 
of the municipal authorities, headed by 
Mayor Lavallée and the City Commis- 
sioners, who presented the Australian diva 
with a superb floral tribute. Mr. Burke 
was greeted with an address of welcome 
from the municipality, in which reference 
was made to his successful career in 
lrance and England and the hope ex- 
pressed that he would some day be able to 


participate in the operatic undertakings of 


_his own country. 


The concert was so_ highly successful 
that Mr. Veitch, the local manager, and 
Loudon Charlton have already made 
arrangements for a return date, in which 
the singers will be accompanied by Kube- 
lik. Mr. Charlton journeyed to Quebec to 
meet his artists, who arrived on the liner 
Empress of Britain. 

The program to-night included numbers 
by Marcel Moyse, flutist, and Maximilian 
Pilzer, violinist. It was as follows: 

Flute solo, Allegro from 3d Sonata, Handel, Mr. 
Moyse; Arias—(a) ‘‘Quand le Flamme de !’Amour”’ 
(Jolie Fille de Perth), Bizet; (b) “Benvenuto Cel- 
lini,’ Diaz, Mr. Burke; Aria, Mad Scene, “Lucia 
di Lammermoor,” Donizetti, Mme. Melba; (Flute 
Obligato, Mr. Moyse); Violin Solo—(a) “Plantes 
Arabes,” Hubay, (b) Waltz Caprice, Pilzer, Mr. 
Pilzer, Song, “La Vague et_la Cloche,’’ Duparc, 
Mr. Burke; Aria, “‘Depuis le Jour’? (Louise), Char- 
pentier, Mme. Melba; Violin solo—(a) Souvenir. 
Drdla, (b) Caprice Basque, Sarasate, Mr. Pilzer; 
Mephistopheles’ Song in Auerbach’s Cellar, Mous- 
sorgsky, Mr. Burke; Songs—(a) ‘*Addio,” from 
“la Bohéme,” Puccini, (b) Chanson Triste, Dn- 
parc, Mme. Melba. 

Mme. Melba sang better than at any pre- 
vious appearance here. Her voice seemed 
distinctly richer in emotional quality and 
as supremely flexible as ever. The number 
of recalls broke all Montreal records and 
the diva was loaded with bouquets. 

Mr. Burke exhibited a voice of great 
purity and strength, managed with extreme 
cleverness. He was at his best in the more 
dramatic moments and made a particular 
success with his encore, “Rolling down to 
Rio.” Mr. Pilzer played with smooth, rich 
tone, finish of technic and fine expressive- 
ness and Mr. Moyse’s flute solos were also 
excellent. All in all it was the most bril- 
liant concert in the recollection of local 
critics, ix. 
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FROM “MUSICAL AMERICA” READERS 





. More of Glinka and MacDowell 
To the Editor of Musica AMERICA: 


In reply to Mr. Humiston’s letter anent 
my comparison of MacDowell with Glinka, 
I beg to say that I did not intend the anal- 
ogy in the sense of similarity of composi- 
tions by these two great classic geniuses of 
the two nations; not by any means. 
Glinka’s significance was in the field of op- 
era, MacDowell’s in instrumental music. I 
simply compared them from an historical 
point of view. When Mr. Humiston says 
that my “little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing,” in making a comparison of Mac- 
Dowell with Glinka, I readily admit that it 
may be so. I have heard a good many of 
MacDowell’s compositions, yet before I 
“sized him up” I had a thorough discussion 
on the subject with Henry F. Gilbert, Ed- 
gar Stillman-Kelley and some other pupils 
of MacDowell, who, I suppose, knew him 
and his works pretty thoroughly, and they 
fully agreed with me that “The Indian 
Suite,” played at the Peterboro Festival, 
was most distinctive of his compositions 
of American style. Mr. Humiston says that 
MacDowell did not use folk songs, but 
worked out his own style, and the same 
was exactly the case with Glinka. 

Since Mr. Humiston says I am ignorant 
of MacDowell’s compositions I must ask 
Mr. Humiston if he is familiar with 
Glinka. I would like to know if he has 
heard any of Glinka’s operas. Has he 
heard his magnificent songs? Does he 
know the high place in which Glinka stands 
in Russia? If so then I must say our 
points of view are absolutely at variance. 
3ut if he does not know the relation of 
Glinka’s music to the soul of the Russian 
people and the history of Russian music 
he should not feel hurt in his patriotic 
pride when I compare the historic figure of 
Glinka with MacDowell. I am a patriotic 
American myself, but I do not like to 
praise things simply out of patriotic senti- 
ment. I have had the opportunity, during 
the seven years that I have spent in this 
country as a student of social conditions, 


to know something of what is boomed as 
American and something of the real Amer- 
ica, even if I am “ignorant in many things,” 
as Mr. Humiston says. I certainly must 
admit that the more I come to understand 
human life and the fundamentals of things 
the more ignorant I feel myself the more I 
refuse to boast of my patriotism or knowl- 
edge. 

Now, finally, as to the American folk 
song. I certainly would be very grateful 
to Mr. Humiston if he could produce ex- 
amples. I have been unable to hear any 
during the seven years that I have lived 
here. I lived only a little more than a year 
in Germany and I heard German folk songs 
everywhere. I lived some months in 
southern Europe, in France and Bohemia 
and I heard the folksongs of those na- 
tions. I have even lived in semi-barbaric 
Asiatic countries, as, for instance, in 
the Turkestan, in the Caucasus and 
Persia, and I have always straight- 
way heard their folksongs. I have 
lived longer in this country, in and outside 
of New York, but I have never heard one 
single folksong which one could say was 
American. I know some of the American 
Indian and negro songs, mostly through 
Mr. Farwell, Mr. Gilbert and the Society 
of American Indians in Washington, D. C., 
but I could not term them American in the 
same sense as a folk song is qualified in its 
true ethnographic sense in Europe. I am 
very grateful to Mr. Humiston for recom- 
mending me in this regard to the Foster 
songs and those of Emery C. Work, which 
I shall get at once. I remain most respect- 
fully, IvAN NARODNY. 

New York, September 28, 1913. 





Should Paderewski Play “Ragtime”? 


To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 
Anent “Mephisto’s Musings” (which, by 
the way, I thoroughly enjoy) in last 
week’s issue, wherein he mentions the 
playing of ragtime at Paderewski’s birth- 
day party, I feel I must voice my distress 
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that the incident should have been so 
widely mentioned by the press. 


I had previously read of it in another 
publication, and it occurred to me to won- 
der how we teachers of piano, who are 
honestly trying to guide the steps of our 
pupils toward the best in music and away 
from the ragtime, which so many of them 
prefer to play instead of really good mu- 
sic, can hope to succeed when they read 
of great artists like Paderewski, Hoffman, 
etc., playing that which we teach them is 
not really music. Of course, it was all 
in the nature of a frolic, and I deplore 


‘not the deed but the publicity given to it. 


We teachers who must go in the crusade 
against all which is not good in music 
will find it hard to explain to children 
why they may not play that which they 
know the leaders have played even if 
only as a pastime. If they ask “Why may 
I not play ragtime if Paderewski does?” 
what shall our answer be? 

Very truly yours, 
Mary G. RIep. 

Boston, Mass., Sept. 20. 1913. 





Plea for Music as Mind Training 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 


May I enter a plea for the spread of 
music as a branch of education in the 
public schools, a plea for the introduction 
of instrumental as well as vocal music, 
which is already a branch in our schools? 
It seems to me that instrumental music 
might well be placed in the curriculum of 
every school, and even harmonv and 
counterpoint, the latter of which would be 
just as useful for training the mind as 
some of the higher mathematics, geometry 
or algebra. Music, in my estimation, is 
superior because counterpoint not only 
strengthens the reasoning faculties, like 
the above abstract subjects, but it teaches 
refinement and develops in the student a 
sense of the beautiful in art. 

Very truly, 
ANGELO M. REap. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 23, 1913. 


TOUR OF MIXTER DOLL OPERA 





Children and Grown-ups in Many Cities 
to View Novel “Cinderella” 


Children and grown-ups in various 
American and Canadian cities will have an 
opportunity this season of becoming ac- 
quainted with the puppet opera production 
of Massenet’s “Cinderella” given b~ the 
Misses Marie Aline and Lillian B. Mixter, 
of Philadelphia. Instead of presenting this 
miniature entertainment in concert halls, 
the Misses Mixter are staging it in the 
ballrooms of leading hotels in the various 
cities, and always under the patronage of 
the socially-elect in each place. 

Beginning on October 10 with an appear- 
ance at the Ritz-Carlton, Montreal, the 
young Philadelphians will play engage- 
ments at the following hotels: King Ed- 
ward, Toronto; Statler, Buffalo; Schenley, 
Pittsburgh; Statler, Cleveland; Pontchar- 
train, Detroit; Blackstone, Chicago, etc. 

The Misses Mixter have been spending 
their vacation at Montreal since June 20. 
Mary Garden and Maggie Teyte have be- 
come so interested in the dolls which por- 
tray their parts in the Massenet opera that 
they have sent copies of their pictures to 
Marie Aline Mixter. 





Carmen Melis Arrives to Be “Zaza” of 
Pacific Coast Opera 


Carmen Melis, the noted soprano, arrived 
in America recently after a_ successful 
season in European opera houses, accom- 
panied by her husband, Signor de Cariola. 
After a short stay in New York, Mme. 
Melis goes to San Francisco to sing Leon- 
cavallo’s “Zaza,” at the opening of the 
Coast opera, under the baton of the com- 
poser. In January the soprano is booked 
to sing in Mexico, and in February she 
goes to Monte Carlo for some perform- 
ances, and then to Covent Garden, where 
she is engaged for three seasons. 





Lydia Lipkowska has been singing at 
Cauterets this Summer. 
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Our Agent in your = will gladly demonstrate to you the unlimited 

ELUS and quote you liberal terms 
of pa t with or without the exchan 
CANADA the GOURLAY ANGELUS and A 
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The ANGELUS 
PIANO 


An instrument of splendid 
action and tone, especi- 


the more general demand in 
a player-piano. It offers 
by far the best value of any 
instrument in the market at 
its price. 


of your present piano. In 
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POPULAR CONTRALTO 
POSES PERILOUSLY 
IN MAINE WOODS 




















Concert and 


Kellogg, 
of Philadelphia, at 


Emily Stuart 
Oratorio Singer, 
North Newry, Me. 


PHILADELPIA, Sept. 29.—Emily Stuart 
Kellogg, the popular Philadelphia con- 
tralto, is shown in the accompanying pic- 
ture in a happy, if somewhat perilous, pose 
near her camp at North Newry, Me., 
where she spent the Summer. Mrs. Kel- 
logg, who is now under the management 
of the Estey Concert Bureau of Philadel- 
phia, has been well known in all parts of 
this country for a number of years, hav- 
ing made two concert tours to the Pacific 
Coast. She has appeared as soloist with 
the Boston Handel and Haydn Oratorio 
Society, the Liederkranz of New York, 
the Choral Society, Mendelssohn Club and 
all the other leading singing societies of 


EDNA DUNHAM 


SOPRANO 


SARA GUROWITSCH 


*CELLIST 


ROYAL DADMUN 


BARITONE 


ALOIS TRNKA 


VIOLINIST 





Address: 63 West 96th Street 


New York City 
Telephone 3320 Riverside 


PERCY HE MUS 


BARITONE 


Recital—Oratorio—Concert 


Now booking recitals including dramatic readings to 
music with Gladys Craven at the piano. 


Hear the Hemus Victor Records 
Address The Clinton, 253 W. 42nd St., New York 














Philadelphia, as well as in many other 
cities. She expects to fill numerous con- 
cert engagements this season, in addition 
to teaching several days a week at her 
studio in the Fuller Building, No. 10 
South Eighteenth street, Philadelphia, 

ms aa Ee 





LARGE PEABODY ENROLLMENT 





Many States Represented Among Pupils 
of Baltimore Conservatory 


_ Battimore, Mp., Sept. 27—What prom- 
ises to be an unusually brilliant season, 
with a larger enrolment of students than 
has been listed for many years, is about to 
begin at the Peabody Conservatory of Mu- 
sic. There is an encouraging increase in 
the number of States from which the ap- 
plicants come. 

Henry F. Walters, one of the trustees of 
the Peabody Institute, has donated a large 
sum of money for improving the buildings 
of the conservatory. A modern elevator 
has been installed and several additional 
class rooms have been constructed to ac- 
commodate the influx of new students. 

Frederick R. Huber, who has charge of 
the concert bureau of the conservatory and 
who attends to what is termed the “mu- 
sical extension work,” that is, the arrang- 
ing of concerts to be given by members of 
the teaching staff of the conservatory, an- 
nounces that there are many appearances 
being booked for the coming season. Plans 
for tours have been outlined for the fol- 
lowing artists: George F. Boyle, Harold 
Randolph and Emanuel Wad, pianists; 


Joan C. van Hulsteijn, violinist; Bart 
Wirts, ’cellist, and Adelin Fermin, bari- 
tone. 


Paul Wells, the young Missourian, grad- 
uate of the conservatory, who has recently 
been appointed instructor in piano at the 
Toronto Conservatory of Music, now 
comes to the foreground with his literary 
ability, his volume of poems entitled “The 
Ladder,” just issued, having won praise 
from the reviewers. F.C B. 





Von Ende Concerts for “Wage Earners” 

Herwegh von Ende, director of the von 
Ende School of Music, inaugurates a se- 
ries of fifty concerts at Forwards Hall, on 
the lower East Side, under the auspices of 
the Forwards Association, on Thursday 
evening, October 2. The artists for the 
first concert include: Beatrice Fine, 
soprano; Charles Norman Granville, bari- 
tone; Mme. Schnabel-Tollefsen, piano, and 
Carl Tollefsen, violin. 
Benjamin E. Berry in Joint Recitals 

with Wife 

Benjamin E. Berry, the tenor, and his 
talented wife, Mrs. Viola Van Orden Berry, 
the contralto, opened their season with a 
concert at Bath, Me., September 10. They 
were immediately re-engaged for another 
recital at the same place this Fall and have 
been booked for joint recitals in Portland, 
Me., Hartford, Conn., Concord, N. H., and 
Patchogue, L. I. Mr. and Mrs. Berry’s 
work together has been most favorably 
commented upon by the critics. 
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SINSHEIMER PLAYS 
D’AMBROSIO’S NEW 
WORK FOR SEVCIK 














Prof. 
hemian Violin Pedagog, and Bernard 
Sinsheimer, the New York Violinist 


Ottakar Sevcik, the Noted Bo- 


A visit to Professor Ottakar Sevcik at 
his Summer residence at Pisek was one of 
the enjoyable features of the European 
sojourn of Bernard Sinsheimer, the New 
York violinist, who returned to New York 
aboard the Victoria Luise. Mr. Sinsheimer 
found the teacher of Jan Kubelik and 
other noted violinists in good health and 
keenly interested in musical affairs of the 


day. 
While in Paris he called on his friend, 
Alfredo d’Ambrosio, who recently com- 


pleted his second violin concerto, which is 
dedicated to Jacques Thibaud, who will 
introduce it on his coming American tour. 
Mr. Sinsheimer returned with an auto- 
graphed copy of the work, which he con- 
siders the finest thing d’Ambrosio has 
done, and which he played for Sevcik, who 
was also favorably impressed with it. On 
the voyage back the violinist gave a con- 
cert for the benefit of the ship’s musicians 
with Arthur Rosenstein, the pianist. 





W. E. Zeuch in Line for Atlanta Munici- 
pal Organist 


ATLANTA, GA., Sept. 25.—William E-. 
Zeuch, of Chicago, who is being mentioned 
with Clarence Reynolds of New York and 
others as a probable successor to Dr. 
Percy J. Starnes as municipal organist of 
Atlanta, so pleased the audience at the 
free organ recital Sunday that practically 
all, after starting away, resumed their 
seats to hear him once more. 

Mr. Zeuch was playing under the aus- 
pices of the Atlanta Music Festival Asso- 
ciation. After the last number on the 


program the audience began filing out 
slowly. Col. W. L. Peel, president of the 
association, was so pleased with Mr. Zeuch 
that he rushed to the stage and whispered 
to the organist: 

“Play ‘My Old Kentucky Home.’ ” 

Mr. Zeuch responded after some hesita- 
tion. The audience paused, then found 
seats and heard the piece through. 

Atlantans are interested in the an- 
nouncement that John Philip Sousa’s 
Band will play in their city every day dur- 
ing the week of November 8 to 15. Mr. 
Sousa’s Band has been engaged by the 
Atlanta Automobile Association at a cost 
of $7,000 to play at the auto show. 

LH ma & 





Class Demonstrations of Voice Culture 
for Gescheidt Pupils 


Adelaide Gescheidt has resumed _ her 
teaching at her studios in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, after a Summer vacation in 
mountain atmosphere. In addition to her 
private instruction classes will meet weekly 
for demonstrations of the various phases 
of the system of voice culture taught by 
Miss Gescheidt. 








GRACE BREEN 


THE YOUNG AMERICAN 
SOPRANO 











Grace Breen returns from Italy after two 


years’ study under the renowned Singing 
Master. Vincenzo Lombardi. Italian and 
American press pronounce her an artist of 
rare gifts and accomplishments with “a 
voice of exquisite quality and surpassing 
charm—rich, fresh and sympathetic.’ 





“Miss Breen has a voice of a freshness 
and beauty that is indescribable.”—-Lo Staf- 
file, Florence, Italy, April 24, 1913. 

“This young American girl is gifted with 
an enchanting voice, nertostio trained.”’— 
The Caffaro, Genoa, Italy, April 26, 1913. 





Concert In Carnegle Hall 


Sunday Evening, 
October 12, 1913 


For Boxes and Tickets apply to Matthew 
P. Breen, Jr., Tel., 2529 Worth, Emigrant 
Bank Building, 51 Chambers Street, New 
York City, or Carnegie Hall Box Office. 
3oxes, $15.00-$12.00; Orchestra and Dress 
Circle, $2.00; Balcony, $1.00-75 cents. 
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NEW MEN FOR STOKOWSAI ORCHESTRA 


Philadelphia Symphony Conductor tata sty from Europe to Make 
Final Additions to Roster—Notable Organ Recital by Ralph Kinder 
—Operatic Society Announces Cast for “‘ Aida” 











































Bureau of Musical America, 
Perry Bidg., Chestnut and Sixteenth Sts., 
Philadelphia, Sept. 30, 1913. 


EOPOLD STOKOWSKI, 
the Philadelphia 


rehearsals will begin the 13th, after Mr. 
Stokowski has completed the engagement 
of the new men who will fill the positions 
now vacant in the second violin and bass 
sections. Vincent Fanelli, Jr., for many 
years with the Metropolitan Opera House 


conductor of 


Orchestra, having 


returned from Europe a week earlier than Company and the Philadelphia-Chicago 
he had at first planned, and being due in Opera Company, will be the new harpist 
this city next Monday, the orchestra’s this season, and Edward Raho, formerly 
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KEFER 


‘CELLIST 
Joint Recitals 


Fall tour now booking beginning in 


PITTSBURGH, Oct. 28th 
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Miss C. Minette Fagan, 207 W. 87th St. 
Telephone, Schuyler 4428 
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with the Cincinnati Orchestra, has been 
engaged to play the second oboe. The 
resubscription sale of season tickets which 
has just ended has been the largest in the 
history of the orchestra. This week, from 
Monday to Thursday, reservations made 
by the various women’s auxiliary commit- 
tees and through the business office will be 
filled at Heppe’s music store. The general 
sale of tickets will begin on Friday of this 
week, October 3, and continue’ until 
the oth. 

Ralph Kinder presented a program of 
unusual interest at an organ recital before 
an audience that filled Estey Hall last 
Thursday evening. He had the assistance 
of Louise Sterrett, soprano, and Henry 
Lukens at the piano. Mr. Kinder is the 
organist of Holy Trinity Church, this city, 
and is recognized as one of America’s rep- 
resentative masters of his instrument. 
With admirable skill, fine technic and mu- 
sical insight he played Guilmant’s “Grand 
Cheeur” in D and “Cradle Song,” Bach’s 
sprightly “Fugue a la Gigue,” Dvorak’s 
“Humoresque” and the overture to Nico- 
lai’s “Merry Wives of Windsor,” as well 
as two new compositions of his own, 
“Moonlight,” in which he uses the chimes 
with telling effect and presents a_ tone 
poem of real beauty, and “In Springtime,” 
a dainty piece of melodization, “intended 
to convey the spirit of that season when 
care is driven away by the beauty and joy- 
ousness of all nature.” Mr. Kinder also 
played E. H. Lemare’s “Souvenir,” a clever 
and ingenious, as well as musically pleas- 
ing improvisation on a single note, lower 
F being held down all through the work- 
ing out of the interesting study.” Hail- 
ing’s exuberant “Chanson de Joie,” with 
the “Minuet” of Boccherini, always listened 
to with pleasure, especially when played 
with the charm that Mr. Kinder’s inter- 
pretation imparts to it, completed the organ 
part of the program. Miss Sterrett, a 
young singer of clear, sympathetic voice 
and evident enthusiasm, gave pleasure with 
her numbers, especially the songs, such as 
Purcell’s “Nymphs and Shepherds” and 
Henschel’s “Spring Song,” Tschaikowsky’s 
dramatic “Joan d’Arc” aria being less ap- 
propriate to the occasion and not so well 
within the present scope of her ability. 
Mr. Lukens officiated at the piano in Miss 


“ 


Sterrett’s numbers with that skill and 
appreciation which never fail to charac- 
terize his work as a sympathetic accom- 
panist. 


The first big concert event of the season 
and one which is not likely to be surpassed 
in interest will be the appearance of Mme. 
Melba at the Academy of Music Thursday 
evening, October 23, when the famous 
soprano will be heard in Philadelphia for 
the first time in several vears. Melba’s 
last appearance in this city was at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, under Ham- 
merstein’s management, when she sang in 
“Traviata.” She will be heard here on 
the 23d in a program of operatic arias and 


songs and will have the assistance of 
Edmund Burke, baritone; Marcel Moyse, 
flautist, and Gabriel La Pierre, pianist. The 


concert will be the first of a series of 
notable musical events, to include a recital 
by Paderewski, to be given in Philadelphia 
this season under the local management of 
the Estey Concert Bureau. 

At the regular rehearsal of the Phila- 
delphia Operatic Society last Wednesday 
evening, the cast was announced for the 
performance of “Aida,” to be givei at the 
Academy of Music on the evening of Octo- 


ber 30, with Wassili Leps as musical 
director, and under the stage direction of 
Edward S. Grant. The cast follows: 





Aida, Helen Macnamee Bentz; Amneris, 
Mabelle C. Addison; Priestess, Florence 
L. Lewis: Rhadames, Daniel Donovan; 
Amonasro, David Griffin; King, Franklin 
LL. Wood; Ramfis, Frederick Ayers; Mes- 
senger, John Cromie, Jr., Three of the 
leading singers, Miss Addison, Mr. Dono- 
van and Miss Lewis, will be heard with 
the society for the first time. The opera, 
NINA 
SOPRANO 
Church Concert Oratorio 


62 W. 45th Street, New York 
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commemora- 
will be staged 
in a spectacular manner, with the society’s 
great chorus, many supernumeraries and 
an enlarged ballet, including an additional 
diversion by an auxiliary of boys, under 
the direction of Ballet Master C. Elwood 
Carpenter. 

The Philadelphia Quartet has just been 
organized and will enter the concert field 
this season, under the management of K. 
Hafer Baughen. The quartet is composed 
of Edna Harwood Baugher, soprano, who 
is favorably known locally; Anna Gertrude 
Baugher, one of Baltimore’s most popular 
contraltos; Nicholas Douty, for a _ long 
time recognized as one of Philadelphia’s 
finest tenors, and George Russell Strauss, 
bass, also a singer of proved ability. 

ARTHUR L. Tusps. 


presented in 
tion of the Verdi centenary, 


which is to be 





NOVELTIES FOR HARPIST 


Bambrick Programs to Include Exacting 
Work by Debussy 


Presenting a program conceded by many 
veteran harpists to be remarkably difficult, 
\Winnifred Bambrick, a young Canadian 
harp virtuoso, will begin her American 
tour with a début at A£olian Hall on 
Wednesday evening, October 22. The 
works interpreted will exclusively be those 
of modern authors. Many of them never 
before publicly have been performed, while 
others will have their first hearing in 
America. 

In the latter class are the “Danse Sacrée” 
and “Danse Profane” of Debussy, which 
is said to be so difhcult that it can be ex- 
ecuted only on the harpe chromatique, and 
the only artist who has played it on the 
pedal harp is Kastner, the director of the 
Royal Conservatory of London, and harp- 
ist to the Queen of England, who per- 
formed the number in London last June. 
Miss Bambrick will play the Debussy num- 
ber on the pedal harp. 

Other new numbers will be the Intro- 
duction and Allegro, by Ravel; Morceau 
Characteristic, by Verdalle, virtuoso of 
the Paris Opera; Idyll, by Loukine; Valse 
Caprice, by Snoer; “Berceuse,” by Sodero; 
Intermezzo “Romantique,”’ by Kastner; 
“Fantasie Original,” by Dubois, and the 
“Serenade Capriccioso,” by Piuto. Miss 
Bambrick will be assisted at her recital by 
Marie Stoddart, soprano, and a_ string 
orchestra of selected players from sym- 
phonic organizations. 


English Opera Singer in Poorhouse 


Lonpon, Sept. 24.—Mrs. Grace Henry, 
known on the opera stage as Mme, Grace 
Nicholl, is said to be in the poorhouse in- 


suf- 
ap- 
Correspond- 
Newport, 
shows that she was 
and Moody- 
and that she 


firmary at Newport, Monmouthshire, 
fering from a deep gash in the wrist, 
parently inflicted with a razor. 
ence found in her baggage at 
where she was singing, 
a member of the Carl Rosa 
Manners Opera Companies 
had sung at Covent Garden. 


Clara Drew Joins 

Clara Drew has recently 
Washington to Syracuse, whither several 
of her students have accompanied her. 
She has accepted an appointment in the 
faculty of the College of Fine Arts, 
cuse University. 


University Faculty 


removed from 


Syra- 
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PAUL ALTHOUSE AND 
PERCY STEPHENS AS 
SWIMMING RIVALS 




















After Dip in Surf at Long Beach—Percy 
Stephens, New York Vocal Teacher, 
and Paul Althouse, Metropolitan 
Tenor 


Despite the amount of preparation which 
Paul Althouse was obliged to give to the 
new roles which he will sing this year at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, he was able 
this Summer to take time necessary for 
recreation. As swimming is one of his 
favorite sports he was a frequent visitor to 
the various beaches near New York. 

In the above picture Mr. Althouse and 
Percy Rector Stephens, the New York vo 
cal teacher, are shown at Long Beach pos- 
ing for the camera man after an after- 
noon’s swim. 


Jane Cowl to Turn Opera Singer 


Jane Cowl, who heads the cast of the 
play, “Within the Law,” at the Eltinge 
Theater, New York, has grand opera 
aspirations, and, according to current re 
ports, intends to gratify them after about 
three or four years more as a dramatic 
actress. In Paris last Summer, Miss Cowl 
was encouraged in her ambition by Jean 
de Reszke, who told her that she has an 








extraordinary soprano voice. Miss Cowl 
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will continue in her present play until next 
Spring, when it is proposed to star her in 
a new play. If the latter piece proves suc- 
cessful she will continue in it for three 
years, meanwhile spending her Summers in 
Paris in study with de Reszke. Thereafter 
she will devote herself exclusively to music. 


MILLION AT PARK CONCERTS 





New York Commissioner Shows People 
Want Highest Class of Music 


An attendance that passed the million 
mark was estimated as the record at New 
York Central Park’s concerts, the last of 
which was given last Sunday afternoon in 
the Mall. The season was the greatest in 
the history of the concerts, according to 
Park Commissioner Stover. Eighty con- 
certs were given and the last one was heard 
by 15,000 persons. 

That high class orchestral music is what 
the people want is proved, the commissioner 
contends, by the size of the audiences at 
these concerts. Mr. Stover believes that, 
notwithstanding the impending change in 
the city administration, the same kind of 
music will prevail next Summer. 

“The people have shown, particularly in 
Central Park,” he said, “that they want or- 
chestral music of a high order, and I don't 
believe there will ever be a reversion to a 
brass band type—there would be too much 
of a protest against it. 

“As for brass band music, there is a 
wave of sentiment for it once a year, and 
that comes just about the time the con- 
tracts are being let for park music. The 
brass band leaders then begin to blow their 
own horns, with the hope that that kind 
of music will be rewarded. But once the 
season is under way letters of commenda- 
tion come in from all sides, voicing satis- 
faction with the orchestral mvsic.” 


BOY VIOLINIST’S SUCCESS 


Sascha Jacobsen Impresses German 


Critics with His Ability 


One of the latest young Americans to 
win approval abroad is the violinist, Sascha 
Jacobsen, who is now in Europe studying 
Young Jacobsen is 


with Arrigo Serrato. 
said to possess an 
unusual violin tal 
ent and his play- 
ing has. already 
stirred some of 





Germany’s_ sever- 
est critics to fa- 
vorable com- 
ments. 


Jacobsen played 
Hugo Kaun’s Fan 
tasy for Violin 
and Orchestra at 





Vetschau, where 
he was. received 
most enthusias- 





tically, in spite of |& 
the fact that the 
work of a sixteen 
year-old boy with 
an orchestra is not usually a thing for 
critics to laud. On the same occasion he 
performed the F Major Romanze of Bee- 
thoven and Sarasate’s taxing “Gypsy Airs.” 
Mr. Jacobsen will remain in Berlin under 
the tutelage of Mr. Serrato for the pres- 
ent and will make his first American tour 
in a few seasons 





Sascha Jacobsen, Vio- 
linist. 


Slezak Stars in Berlin Society Musicale 


BERLIN, Sept. 27.—The first of a series 
of concerts designed to be extremely ex 
clusive as regards both audience and artists 
was given at the Hotel [Esplanade this 
week. A remarkable aggregation of musical 
stars participated Leo Slezak won the 
principal honors, but there was plenteou 
enthusiasm for the work of Hermine Bo 


setti, of the Munich Royal Opera, and 
Prof Willy Burmester and Wilhelm 
Bachaus, pianists. The concerts are mod 


led after the Bagby musicales. which are 


held at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York 





Minneapolis Home-Coming for Singer ot 
“Re-born” Voice 


MINNEAPOLIS, Sept. 27.—Albert K. Cox 
announces a recital by Mrs. Alma John 

son-Porteous, the favorite Minneapolis 
contralto, at the First Baptist Church, on 
October 1 \Mirs. Porteous recently ri 

turned from Paris, where she had as a 
teacher Jean de Reszke, who is said to 
have sent her back with a “re-born” voice 

While abroad Mrs. Porteous spent som«e 
time searching out new composition 
which she will include in her program 


nere¢ 


Russian Symphony Orchestra in Week’s 
Concert at Pittsburgh 


PitrspurGH, Sept. 29.—Splendid audi- 
ences attended all of last week’s concerts 
at Exposition Music Hall presented by 
Modest Altschuler and the Russian Sym- 


phony Orchestra. Mr Altschuler con 





GRANBERRY TRIES “RAPID TRANSIT” IN GEORGIA 
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George Folsom Granberry, Director of the Granberry Piano School, of New York, 
in the Blue Ridge Mountains of Georgia 


a a Summer’s rest, divided between a South American sojourn and a stay 
at Blue Ridge, Ga., George Folsom Granberry, director of the Granberry 
Piano School, New York, returned to the city in the middle of September. 

Mr. Granberry was much impressed with the wonderful picturesque mountain 
scenery in Georgia. In the picture with him are his mother, seated in the wagon; 
his sister on the right, while the little boy seated beside him and astride the “nigh 
ox” is Mr. Granberry’s namesake, George Granberry Taliaferro. The piano pedagog 
describes this means of locomotion as “rapid transit in the Blue Ridges.” 





Pittsburgh pianist, was the soloist and 
played Tschaikowsky’s B Flat Minor Con- 
certo excellently well. me Sco 


ducted with artistic zeal and understand 
ing. The soloists Monday night were Ber 
nard Altschuler, who played a ‘cello num 
ber with splendid feeling and tone quality, Renciien Wilin in Decals Verh Gis. 
and Maximilian Pilzer, whose obbligato to ; 

the “Armenian Rhapsody” was also well bration 

done. Justus Pfeifenschneider gave Wag RoME, Sept. 27.—The American soprano, 
ner’s “Song to the Evening Star” as a Carolina White, formerly of the Chicago 
trombone solo and played it effectively. pera Company, was the prima donna this 
Qn Tresday night Dalmeyer Russell, the week in the Verdi celebration at Parma. 








CHARLES W. 


CLARK 


‘‘The World’s Createst 
Interpreter of Song’”’ 











AMERICAN TOUR, NOVEMBER 1913 JUNE 1914 


DIRECTION: ; 
REDPATH MUSICAL BUREAU, Cable Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 





Special arrangements have been made with the Red- 
path Musical Bureau for Mr. Clark to teach in Chi- 
cagoin December. For particulars address, Dr. Fred- 
erick Clark, Cable Bldg., c/o Redpaths, Chicago, III. 
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Marion Fowler, a former student of the 
Yale School of Music, has opened a piano 
studio in Milford, Conn. 

* * * 


Vera Curtis, the Metropolitan soprano, 
will give a recital on October 16, in Bridge- 
port, Conn., her native city. 

. * * * 

Gwilym, Miles, the baritone, gave a re- 
cital in the chapel at Mount Hermon, 
Maf§s.,¢last Saturday evening. & 

7 “ty * * * 

Mme. Schumann-Heink will be the solo- 
ist with the Philadelphia Orchestra at Meri- 
den Conn., n February 10, 1914. 

es © 

Among those opening’ studios in New 
Haven, Conn., are Julius. Hartt, Sylvia 
Marcella Elcock and Louis J, Sajous. 

* * #* 


Katherine McCaffrey, a choir soloist of 
Fairfield, Conn., was married last Satur- 
day to Carl Albert Schneider, of Allen- 
town, Pa. 

* * * 

Ethel Abbott, the pianist, has resigned 
her position at the State Normal College, 
Greensboro, N. C., and is spending the 
Winter in Baltimore. 

* * * 

The Mozart Club of Dayton, Ohio, has 
re-engaged for this season Mr, and Mrs. 
David Mannes for a sonata recital Thurs- 
day evening, January 29. 

. = * 

Mme. Nin: Dimitrieff, the Russian prima 
donna soprano, has been engaged to give a 
recital before the Woman’s Club of Fall 
River, Mass., March 16 next. 

* * * 

William Simmons, the young baritone, 
has been engaged for a concert with the 
Westwood (N. J.) Choral Society, George 
Carre, conductor, on November 22. 

x * * 

Paul Hultman, pianist and director of the 
Hultman-McQuaid Conservatory of Music 
in Worcester, Mass., has reopened his 
Boston studio in Huntington Chambers, 

* 2 2 

A farewell reception was given recently 
at New Britain, Conn., to Elsa Anderson, 
organist of the Swedish Baptist Church, 
who goes to New York for further study. 

x * * 

Hattie B. Gooding has announced that 
Anna Pavlowa and her company of Rus- 
sian dancers, with Theodore Stier as con- 
ductor, will appear in St. Louis on Jan- 
uary 6. 

* * * 

Eugenie Pappenheim, the New York 
teacher, has returned from a vacation in 
the country and resumed teaching in her 
residence studio, 101 West Seventy-eighth 
street. 

* * * 


Maggie Teyte’s appearance at Dayton, 
O., has been fixed for Thursday evening, 
December 4. Miss Teyte will also give a 
recital in Cincinnati on Tuesday afternoon, 
November 18. 

* * * 


The Connecticut State branch of the Na- 
tional Association of Organists gives a din- 
ner at Meriden on October 6, with Na- 
tional President J. Christopher Marks as 
the principal speaker. 

* * * 

Otto Torney Simon, conductor of the 
Motet Choir, is preparing for a busy sea- 
son with this society in Washington, D. C. 
During his Summer abroad he has gath- 
ered new and unusual compositions. 


‘tS 

The Clef Club of Buffalo, of which Al- 
fred Jury is director, has engaged Horatio 
Connell for the “Elijah” performance, 
which will be given with the assistance of 
the New York Symphony Orchestra on 
January 8. 

* * * 


Mme. Jeanne Franko has returned to her 
New York studio at No, 111 West Seventy- 
fifth street to resume instruction in violin 
and piano. Mme. Franko spent the Sum- 
mer at the seashore and participated in a 
number of concerts. 

* * na 

_At the First Congregational Church, 
Norwalk, Conn., an organ recital was given 
on September 29 by Alexander S. Gibson, 
organist, assisted by Ethel Louise Becker, 
violinist. The program included Victor 


Herbert’s Serenade, op. 3. 








Katherine McNeal, of Washington, D. 
C., sailed recently on the Jmperator to re- 
sume her piano studies in, Berlin. She will 
coach under the best masters, During her 
sojourn at her Washington home Miss Mc- 
Neal was heard at a number of informal 
musicales. 

yy & 

Louis La Valle, a former star of the 
Sheehan opera forces, now a member of 
the faculty of the Marquette Conservatory 
of Music, Milwaukee, is organizing an op- 
era chorus. “Martha” will be presented at 
the Pabst Theater by the conservatory tal- 
ent early in the new year. 

er ee 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur Follett Unger, 
after spending a delightful vacation inthe 
mountains of Vermont and Massachusetts, 
have returned to Montclair, N. J., Mr. 
Unger to resume his teaching. Mr. Unger 
has just completed the writing of a book 
descriptive of his teaching. 

* * * 

Word has been received by Mr. and 
Mrs. O,._ D. Brace, of Janesville, Wis., in 
regard to high honors accorded to their 
daughter, Geraldine Maud Brace, at Cal- 
gary, Sask., where she received a gold 
medal in a musical festival at which more 
than 200 soloists competed. 

x * & 

News has reached New Albany, Ind., that 
Mrs. Lida McCord, who has taken the 
stage name of Lida St. Maus, and who has 
been studying for opera in Italy with Lom- 
bardi, will make her début in Massenet’s 
“Werther” in one of the Italian opera 
houses. 

* * & 

A new quartet has been organized in 
Washington, D. C., under the direction of 
John Walker. It is composed of Grace 
Rials, soprano; Harriet Harding, contralto; 
D. G. Angevine, tenor, and Mr. Walker, 
basso. The quartet will be heard in church 
services as well as in local concerts during 
the Winter. 

x * * 

Evelyn Scotney, the Boston Opera so- 
prano, will appear in the citizens’ course 
at Wallingford, Conn., assisted by How- 
ard White, Frank Waller and Barleben, the 
violinist. Other numbers in the course will 
be provided by the Apollo Concert Com- 
pany and the Bostonia Sextet, C. L. Staats, 
director. 

* * * 

Messrs. Haensel & Jones have arranged 
the musical course at Coker College, Harts- 
ville, S. C., for the coming season, as fol- 
lows: Recital by Christine Miller, Novem- 
ber 5; concert by the Gaynor Trio, January 
9; recital by George Harris, Jr., February 
11, and violin recital by Vera Barstow, to 
take place early in March. 

* * * 

Wilbert Embs, who spent a short vaca- 
tion with his parents in New Albany, Ind., 
where he made a few concert appearances, 
has returned to New York to resume his 
concert and church work. He was a mem- 
ber of a quartet which included Mrs. Carrie 
Rothschild Sapinsky, the Louisville con- 
tralto who is to join the Boston Opera 
Company. 

* * &* 

The Brookfield Summer School of Sing- 
ing, under H. W, Greene, gave a concert 
recently at Bridgewater, Conn. The tal- 
ented participants were Leroy and Leon 
Hoffmeister, Rae Ketley, Jacob Gilbert, 
Hilda Deighton,. Bertha O6eser, Lillian 
Ring, Helen Chance, Beta Oeser and Sara 
Mesick. Cara Aarup Greene was the effi- 
cient accompanist. 

* * * 

The United States Marine Band, under 
the conductorship of Lieut. W, H. Santel- 
mann, has left Washington for an extended 
tour through the South and West. Mary 
Sherier and several members of the band 
will be the soloists. The organization was 
given a musical and social demonstration 
before departure. It is under the manage- 
ment of W. L. Radcliffe. 

+ * * 

Faculty recitals of the California Con- 
servatory of Music, San Francisco, include 
a piano and violin program by Arthur 
Conradi and Frank Moss, and a joint re- 
cital by Marie Sloss, pianist, and Foster 
Krake, baritone. A feature of the latter 
was four songs by Cyril Scott, while the 
Ravel “Frolic of the Waters” was a novel- 
ty in the Conradi-Moss recital. 

* * * 
Alfred Willard, the recently appointed 





organist and choir-master at Saint Paul’s 
Episcopal Church, Baltimore, announces 
that important changes have been made in 
the personnel of this well-drilled boy- 
choir. Mr. Willard came to Baltimore from 
Troy, New York, where he held the posi- 
tion as organist and director of music at 
the Pomfret School for seven successive 
years. 
x * * 

Mrs. Frances Woolf-Morrow, formerly 
soprano soloist of St. Paul’s Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, Baltimore, has 
been appointed to a similar position at the 
Roland Park Presbyterian Church. Mrs. 
Morrow is also soloist at the Madison 
Avenue Temple. She is taking an advanced 
course in vocal culture under Charles H. 
Bochau at the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music. 

* * * 

At a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Matinée Musical Club, Phila- 
delphia, the following were appointed 
chairmen of various committees: Mrs. 
Henry L. McCloy, Mrs. James C. Stillwell, 
Mrs. Henry Clay Swenk, Mrs. Helen V. 
Granlees, Mrs. Charles C. Collins, Louise 
DeGinther, Ella Frances Dance, Mrs. 
Franklin Spencer Edmonds, Mrs. William 
B. Mount and Mrs. Samuel Collin. 

* * * 

Gustav V. Lindgren, who came from 
Brooklyn a few weeks ago to take charge 
of the music in the Swedish M. E. Church, 
Jamestown, N. Y., gave a delightful piano 
recital in the church Friday evening. Since 
his arrival in Jamestown he has organized 
a large male chorus and has brought about 
a wonderful improvement in the chorus 
choir and the church band. As a pianist he 
proved to be an artist of much ability. 

x * * 

Francis Connors, a promising young 
pianist of Janesville, Wis., sailed from New 
York for Europe recently to continue his 
musical education. He will visit several of 
the European music centers, but expects to 
settle in Berlin. Mr. Connors carries with 
him recommendations from sever.1 of the 
best musicians in the country, including Dr. 
Ziegfeld and Maurice Rosenfeld, of Chi- 
cago. He will remain a year, teaching as 
well as studying. 

x * x 

Daisy Pollak, a contralto pupil of Mabel 
H, MacConnell, gave a recital at her New 
York residence on September 23. Features 
of the program were the two songs “The 
Gardener” and “My Love’s Not There,” 
composed for Miss Pollak by F. Channon. 
This is the pen name of Frederick Shannon 
Collinge, of the staff of Jerome H. Remick 
& Co., New York. The two songs are 
published by Ricordi. Miss Pollak dis- 
played a voice of lovely quality and under 
fine control. 

* * * 

A program was given recently by the 
faculty of the School of Music, Daniel 
Baker College, Prof. Herbert J. Jenny, 
director, Brownswood, Tex. The new 
members of the faculty are Harriet Carey, 
from Cairo, Ill., voice teacher, and Kate 
McElwee, from Fordyce, Ark., first assist- 
ant piano teacher. Mr. Jenny played the 
first movement of the Beethoven Sonata, 
op. 53, and the Liszt Concert Etude in F 
Minor. Other participants were Mrs. 
Marion Miner Allison and Jean Laing. 

* * * 

Harry Austin, one of the most talented 
musicians in Savannah, Ga., is leaving Sa- 
vannah to transfer his field of labor to 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Austin is an accom- 
plished organist and pianist as well as a 
singer. He has also composed several op- 
erettas which were produced with great 
success by Savannah amateurs. These are 
“Sybalet,” “The Silver Pheasant,” “The 
Lady of Ice” and “The Love Seekers.” In 
Pittsburgh he has arranged to study with 
Charles Heinroth, city organist, at Carne- 
gie Music Hall. 


*x* * * 


Mrs. David S. Rose, formerly Rosemary 
Glosz, of Milwaukee, who will open her 
concert season in this city October 9, at 
the Pabst Theater, under the direction of 
Clara Bowen Shepard, has been engaged to 
sing at the concert to be given by the Mis- 
souri Athletic Club in St. Louis on the 
evening of March 20, 1914. The series of 
the club is quite the Winter society event 
of that city, and the concerts will be given 
by prominent artists such as Frances Alda 
and Frank LaForge for the November con- 
cert and Alice Nielsen in January. 

* * * 

The Madison, Wis., Musical College has 
been opened for the season with new de- 
partments, an increased faculty and addi- 
tional studios. Among the new depart- 
ments is the school for languages, in 
charge of Alice P. Merriman. Fletcher 
Wheeler, director of the college, will have 
charge of a new department in the chil- 
dren’s classes, that of the voice in singing 
and speaking, and he is also organizing a 
class for advanced part singing. Edward 
Freund is directing an orchestral study 
class, from which pupils will be taken for 
the school’s symphony orchestra. 


An informal musical evening was given 
at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. H. C-. 
Beck, Washington, D. C., recently, with a 
program furnished by Louis de Haas, 
pianist, and his wife, soprano. Mrs. de 
Haas was heard in arias from oratorios 
and operas, as well as a number of songs. 
Among the last, a group by Mr. de Haas 
was especially well received. Mrs. de 
Haas is one of the latest acquisitions to 
musical circles in Washington and went 
there direct from Berlin. Mr. de Haas is 


“a pianist of ability, as well as a composer. 


Mrs. Beck is the Washington manager who 
made such a success of the appearance of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra there last Win- 
ter. 

*x* * * 


Vivian Grant, pianist and violinist, of 
Berkeley, Cal., will give a novel series of 
“musical paintings” during the coming sea- 
son. She will paint scenes from famous 
operas with tones on piano and violin. The 
operas will be further illustrated by pictures 
of various scenes thrown on the screen. 
Also pictures of the composers and events 
in their lives will be shown. In “Parsifal” 
piano, organ and violin will be used. The 
operas which Miss Grant has chosen to 
paint musically include “Der Ring des 
Nibelungen,” “Parsifal,’ “Lohengrin,” 
“Tannhauser,” “Flying Dutchman,” “Die 
Meistersinger,” “Lucia di Lammermoor” 
and “Thais.” Miss Grant is planning to 
give an “Aida” musicale in honor of the 
Verdi centenary, 





SAN JOSE HEARS SASLAVSKY 





Violinist Wins Conservatory Audience 
Along with Coast Artists 


SAN Jose, Cat., Sept. 24.—Alexander 
Saslavsky, violinist and concertmaster of 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, was 
artist of the evening at the opening con- 
cert of the Conservatory of Music of the 
College of the Pacific, given on Septem- 
ber 9g. There was a large audience of 
students and other music lovers. 

Mr. Saslavsky played the Vieuxtemps 
Concerto especially well and responded to 
hearty applause with Kreisler’s “Caprice 
Viennois.” 

Other artists who appeared on the same 
evening were Herbert Riley, the San Fran- 
cisco ‘cellist; Esther Houk Allen, con- 
tralto, and Warren D. Allen, pianist, and 
the newly appointed dean of the Conser'va- 
tory. The presentations of these artists 
were also much enjoyed. This is the first 
of a series of concerts planned by Mr. 
Allen. 

The ‘San Jose Symphony Orchestra, un- 
der N. de Lorenzo, begins rehearsing on 
September 28, with bright prospects for the 
coming season. a We Ss: 





NEW MAIGILLE STUDIO 





Vocal Teacher’s Classes Held at Home 
of Pupil, Sabery d’Orsell 


Mme. Héléne Maigille, the New York 
vocal teacher, will have her new vocal 
studio at the home of her pupil, Sabery 
d’Orsell, 42 West Twenty-eighth street. 
Here the school will remain until it ex- 
ceeds its present confines, when a _per- 
manent residence will be carefully planned. 

Miss d’Orsell has sung much in operatic 
performances, her coloratura work being 
finely managed and an excellent example 
of the training in bel canto which she has 
received from Mme. Maigille. In such 
arias as the “Perle du Brezil” and the 
“Ah fors é lui,’ from “Traviata,” she is 
heard at her best. These arias Miss d’Or- 
sell sang last week at a private musicale 
in the new Maigille studio. Those present 
were astonished at the presentation of the 
aria from Bemberg’s “Jeanne d’Arc” given 
by Mme. Maigille herself. Mme. Maigille 
sang the Bemberg number with a fine dra- 
matic quality and gave a true exposition 
of the great aria. In the future Mme. 
Maigille will add to the interest of the 
recitals by singing a group of songs or an 
aria. 





Francis Rogers to Help Pupils Perfect 
a Répertoire in English 


Francis Rogers, the baritone, has re- 
turned from Europe to New York for the 
season. His first concert of the year will 
take place in Boston November 5, followed 
three or four weeks later by his first New 
York appearance with Ada Sassoli, the 
harpist. An attractive feature of the New 
York concert will be a group of songs with 
harp accompaniment. 

For some years past Mr. Rogers has had 
a limited number of pupils studying with 
him the art of singine. This year he has 
decided, by reason of his strong belief in 
the importance of singing in English, to 
make a special point in aiding ambitious 
students to select and perfect a useful 
répertoire of meritorious songs with Eng- 
lish words. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 





Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Musitcat America not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 

Individuals 

Althouse, Paul.—Reading, Pa., Oct. 16. 

Anderton, Margaet.—Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 
13; Albany, Oct. 20; Brooklyn, Oct. 27. 

Antosch, Albin.—Piqua, Oct. 16; Alliance, 
Oct. 17; Akron, O., Oct. 21; Fremont, Oct. 22. 

Austin, Florence—Zolian Hall, New York, 
Oct. 28. 

Barrell, Marguerite.—New York, Oct. 5. 

Barbour, Mme. Inez.—Worcester, Mass., 
Nov. 9; Portland, Me., Nov. 10; Providence, 
R. L., Nov. 11; Springfield, Mass., Nov. 12. 

Bauer, Harold.—Toledo, O., Dec. 10. 

Barows, Harriot Eudora. — Worcester, 
Mass., Oct. 26. 

Butt, Clara.—Toledo, O., April 17. 

Collier, Bessie Bell. — Cohasset, 
Oct. 4. 

Connell, Horatio.—New York, Nov. 26. 

Dadmun, Royal.—Jamaica, L. I., Oct. 5; 
Meriden, Conn., Oct. 13; Irvington on the 
Hudson, Oct. 31; Maplewood, N. J., Nov. 13. 

Davidson, Rebecca.—Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 
4; New York, AZoleon Hall, Oct. 24. 

Downing, Geo. H.—Boston, Dec. 21, 22. 

Dunham, Edna.—Westfield, N. J., Nov. 22; 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 28. 

Egenleff, Franz.—Boston, Oct. 23; New 
York, Nov. 1. 

Eldridge, Alice.—Rockland, Nov. 3. 

Eubank, Lillian.—Newark, N. J., Nov. 10. 

Faas, Mildred.—Maine Festival, Oct. 2-8. 

Farrar, Geraldine.—San Francisco, Oct. 5; 
Oakland, Cal., Oct. 7; Los Angeles, Oct. 9; 
Denver, Oct. 13; Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 17; 
Chicago, Oct. 19; Pittsburgh, Oct. 21. 

Finnegan, John.—Bangor, Me., Oct. 4; 
Portland, Me., Oct. 6, 7, 8; Boston, Oct. 10; 
Providence, Oct. 12. 

Fiqué, Carl.—Brooklyn Academy of Music 
(Lecture Rec.), Oct. 7, 14, 21, 28, Nov. 3. 

Goold, Edith Chapman.—Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 23. 

Granville, Charles N.—Wilmington, Oct. 21; 
Norfolk, Va., Oct. 22; New York (Zolian 
Hall), Oct. 29. 

Griswold, Putnam.—Minneapolis, Oct. 24. 

Hackett, Arthur—St. John, N. B., Nov. 10; 
Springfield, Mass., Nov. 19. 

Hamlin, George.—Seattle, Wash., Oct. 8; 
St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 20. 


Mass., 


Harris, George.—Maine Festival, Oct. 8. 

Henry, Harold.—Toledo, Nov. 12; Grand 
Rapids, Nov. 28; Boston, Dec. 15; New York, 
Jan. 4; Chicago, Jan. 4; Denver, Feb. 4-11. 

Hofmann, Josef.—Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 30. 

Holt, Gertrude.—Wollaston, Mass., Oct. 7; 
Norwich, Conn., Oct. 28; Worcester, Mass., 
Nov. 17; 

Huss, Henry Holden.—Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N. J., Nov. 20. 

Huss, Hildegard H.—Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N. Y., Nov. 20. 

Kaiser, Marie.—Piqua, Oct. 16; Alliance, 
Oct. 17; Akron, O., Oct. 21; Fremont, Oct. 22. 

Kefer, Paul and Marguerite.—Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Oct. 28; Youngstown, O., Oct. 29. 

Kerns, Grace.—Syracuse, Dec. 5. 

Knight, Josephine.—Walpole, Mass., Dec. 
12. 

Kraft, Edwin Arthur.—Godfrey, Ill. (Mon- 
ticello Seminary), Oct. 24. 


Kreisier, Fritz.—Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 16. 

Kubelik, Jan.—Chicago, Oct. 5; South 
Bend, Oct. 6; Grand Rapids, Oct. 7; Cincin- 


nati, Oct. 9; Boston, Oct. 12; Buffalo, Oct. 14; 
Syracuse, Oct. 16; New York, Oct. 19; Brook - 
lyn, N. Y., Oct. 21; Camden, N. J., Oct. 22- 
25: Cleveland, Oct. 26; Rochester, Oct. 28. 

Lund, Charlotte.—Wayne, Pa., Oct. 9; 
Brooklyn, Oct. 16; Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Oct. 26; Oswego, N. Y., Oct. 30. 

Mannes, David and Clara.—New York, 
N. Y., Oct. 26, Nov. 16, Dec. 14; Montreal, 
Can. Nov. 27. 

McMillan, Florence.—Waterbury, 
Oct. 14; Meriden, Oct. 15. 

Melba, Mme.—Toronto, Oct. 7; Cincinnati, 
Oct. 9; Chicago, Oct. 12; Buffalo, Oct. 14; 
Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 16; Boston, Oct. 19; New 
York, Oct. 21, Philadelphia; Oct. 23; Cleve- 
land, Oct. 26; Rochester, Oct. 28. 

Miller, Christine.—Hollidaysburg, Pa., Oct. 
24: Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 27; Cleveland, O., 
Oct. 28: Toledo, O., Oct. 29; Detroit, Mich., 
Oct. 30; Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 31. 

Moncrief, Alice.—Paterson, N. J., Oct. 12; 
Warren, Pa., Nov. 13; Corning, N. Y., Nov. 
15; Bimira, N. Y., Nov. 17. 


Murphy, Lambert.—Portland, Me., Oct. 27; 


Conn., 


* tional City Bank of New York. 


Providence, R. I., Oct. 28; Springfield, Mass., 
Oct. 29. 


Mylott, Eva.—(Canada)—Digby, Oct. 3; 
Yarmouth, Oct. 6; Liverpool, Oct. 7; Bridge- 
water, Oct. 8; Lunenberg, Oct. 9; Truro, Oct. 
11. 


Paderewski, Jan.—Trenton, N. J., Oct. 13; 
Jersey City, N. J., Oct. 14; Aolian Hall, New 
York, Oct. 18. 


Pilzer, Maximilian.—With Mme. Melba, 
Freehold, N. J., Oct. 24; Bridgeton, N. J., 
Oct. 27; Wilmington, Del., Oct. 28; Scran- 
ton, Pa., Oct. 30; Wilkesbarre, Pa., Oct. 31; 
Allentown, Pa., Nov. 5; Bethlehem, Pa., Nov. 
6; Greensboro, N. C., Nov. 16; Burlington, 
N. C., Nov. 20; Durham, N. C., Nov. 21. 


Possart, Cornelia Rider.—Maine Festival, 
Oct. 8; Washington, D. C., first two weeks 
in December. 


Powell, Maud.—Worcester, Mass., Oct. 26; 
Portland, Me., Oct. 27; Providence, R. L, 
Oct. 28; Springfield, Mass., Oct. 29. 

Rogers, Francis.—Boston, Nov. 5; Prov- 
idence, R. I., Nov. 7. 


Rumford, Kennerley.—Toledo, O., April 17. 


Seydel,, Irma.—Quebec, Oct. 29; Malden, 
Nov. 24; St. Louis, Dec. 5, 6. 


Simmons, William.—Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Oct. 23; Westwood, N. J., Nov. 22. 

Smith, Ethelynde.—Braintree, Mass., Oct. 
Si. 


Spross, Charles Gilbert.—Poughkeepsie, 
Oct. 8; Lockport, Oct. 6; Poughkeepsie, Oct. 
8; Somerville, N. J., Oct. 10; Wilmington, 
Del., Oct. 21; Astor Hotel, New York, Oct. 29; 
Astor Hotel, New York, Nov. 1; Aeolian Hall, 
New York, Nov. 7. 


Sundelius, Mme. Marie.—Boston, Oct. 28; 
St. Johns, N. B., Nov. 10; Cleveland, Nov. 
21: Bridgeport, Conn., Dec. 10. 

Teyte, Maggie.—Des Moines, Ia., Oct. 10; 
Marquette, Mich., Oct. 13; Houghton, Oct 
14; Duluth, Oct. 16; Chicago (Orchestral 
Hall), Oct. 19; Indianapolis, Oct. 22; Cedar 
Falls, Ia., Oct. 24; Milwaukee. Oct. 26. 


Thompson, Edith.—Chicago, Nov. 14, 15; 
Portland, Me., Dec. 8. 


Wheeler, William.—Worcester Festival, 
Oct. 2; Columbus University, New York, Oct. 
17; New York, Oct. 22; Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 
29. 

Williams, Grace Bonner.—St. John, N. B., 
Oct. 21. 


. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Chorus, Etc. 


Boston Symphony’ Orchestra.—Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Nov. 6, 8; Dec. 4, 6; Brook- 
Ivn Academy of Music, Nov. 7; Dec. 5 (Fritz 


Kreisler, soloist). 
Flonzaley Quartet.—Toledo, O., Jan. 8. 


Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet.—New York 
City, Oct. 12 and 26. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra.—Min- 
neapolis, Oct. 24, 26; Nov. 2, 7, 9, 16, 21, 23, 
30. 

New York Symphony Orchestra.—Colian 
Hall, New York, Oct. 26, 31; Nov. 2, 7, 9, 16, 
21, 23, 30; Brooklyn Academy of Music, Nov. 
Loe 

Steinert, Albert M. (Series of Concerts).- 
Worcester, Mass. (Sunday evenings), Oct. 
26, Nov. 9, Nov. 23, Dec. 7; Portland, Me., 
(Monday evenings), Oct. 27, Nov. 10, Nov. 
24, Dec. 8: Providence, R. I. (Tuesday eve- 
nings), Oct. 28, Nov. 11, Nov. 25, Dec. 9; 
Springfield, Mass. (Wednesday evenings), 
Oct. 29, Nov. 12, Nov. 26, Dec. 10. 


Worcester Festival.—Worcester, Mass., 
Sept. 29 to Oct. 3 (Arthur Mees, conductor; 
Gustav Strube, associate conductor). 


Zoeliner Quartet.—Fremont, O., Oct. 7; To- 
ledo, Oct. 8; Delaware, Oct. 9; Grand 
Rapids, Oct. 14; Toledo, Oct. 15; Blufftown, 
Oct. 16; Louisville, Ky., Oct. 20; Fostoria, O., 
Oct. 21; Toledo, Oct. 22; Crawfordsville, Ind., 
Oct. 27: Galesburg, ITll., Oct. 28; Monmouth, 
Tll., Oct. 30; Lafayette, Ind., Oct. 31. 





Vanderlip Elected to Century Opera 
Board 


In their first meeting since the opening 
of the Century Opera House, held on Sep- 
tember 25, the directors of that institution 
completed the membership of the board by 
the unanimous election as director of 
Frank A. Vanderlip, president of the Na- 
It is an- 
nounced that- the first of the Sunday night 
concerts at the Century will take place Oc- 
tober 5 and that the artists will include 
Elizabeth Amsden, Kathleen Howard, Lois 
Ewell, Jayne Herbert, Louis Kreidler, 
Morgan Kingston, Thomas Chalmers and 
Gustaf Bergman. 





Another Von Ende Pupil to the Fore 


Samuel Ollstein, a gifted violinist, pupil 
of Herwegh von Ende, director of the 
Von Ende School of Music, at Montreal 
last Wednesday began a tour with Xavier 
Mercier, the Canadian tenor. They will 


travel for four weeks. The Montreal criti- 
cisms have been most favorable. 





OCTOBER ACTIVITY OPENS 
WILLIAM WHEELER SEASON 


Tenor Sings with Whiting and Quartet 
and Appears in Parker Work—His 
Summer Engagements 


Returned from a Summer’s vacation at 
Southampton, L. I., William Wheeler, fa- 
vorably known as a concert tenor, will take 
up his season’s work early in October, ap- 
pearing with the University Quartet and 
Arthur Whiting at Columbia University on 





William Wheeler, Tenor, Who Will Be 
Heard in Many Concerts This Year 


October 17 and at the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine in a performance of Ho- 
ratio Parker’s “Hora Novissima” on Oc- 
tober 22. 

It had been Mr. Wheeler’s intention upon 
arriving in Southampton to rest during the 
vacation months, but the church at which 
he has sung for the past six Summers re- 
quested his services, and he consented to 
sing the Sundays throughout the Summer. 
In addition to this he gave recitals at the 
homes of Mrs. H. H, Rogers and Mrs. 
Samuel Parrish. With his wife, Elizabeth 






Wheeler, soprano, he appeared in joint re- 
citals at the Art Hall, Southampton, and at 
the Dartmouth College Summer School. 

Mr. Wheeler’s activity in New York this 
year will again include his work as tenor 
soloist at St. Bartholomew’s Church and 
the Temple Emanuel. His bookings for 
concert work for the year are in the hands 
of Oscar J. Ehrgott, of the Fisk Agency, 
New York. 





Yonkers School Music Director Has 
Many Duties 


Yonkers, N, Y., Sept. 27.—In line with 
the rapid growth of public school music 
comes the demand by certain educators 
that music shall be taught on the same 
pedagogical principles as other subjects 
and not by the mere presentation of songs 
from books. Such a system is in‘use in 
Yonkers, where the director of music in 
the public schools, George Oscar Bowen, 
has established a class for students who 
desire to prepare for supervisors’ posi- 
tions. Mr. Bowen has been in this work 
for fourteen years and for the same 
length of time connected with the Institute 
of Music Pedagogy, a Summer school for 
supervisors. The public schools of Yonk- 
ers are known widely for their excellence, 
and the department under Mr. Bowen’s 
supervision is of inestimable value to the 
student. 

Besides his work as director in the pub- 


lic schools and the Yonkers Training: 


School for Teachers, Mr. Bowen is a spe- 
cial lecturer at the Newark Institute of 
Arts and Sciences; a writer of frequent 
articles on public school music, choirmas- 
ter and tenor soloist at St. John’s Epis- 
copal Church, Yonkers, and teacher of 
voice, 





Appointments for Wells and Conradi, 
Peabody Graduates 


BALTIMORE, Sept. 26.—Two of the Pea- 
body Conservatory graduates, Paul Wells, 
of Missouri, and Austin Conradi, of Balti- 
more, have recently received important ap- 
pointments. Mr. Wells will head the piano 
department at the Toronto Conservatory of 
Music, while Mr. Conradi will become an 
instructor of piano at the Skidmore School 
of Arts at Saratoga Springs, New York, 





Detroit Vocal Teachers on Way Home 
from Europe 

FRANKForRtT-A-M., Sept. 9.—Elvin Singer, 
the Detroit, Mich., vocal teacher, is in this 
city after a four-months’ trip through 
France, Austria, Germany and Switzerland. 
He will sail on the La France, September 
20, arriving in New York the 26th. 
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Hearing of Great Singers Best 
Lesson For Pianist, Says Hochman 


‘* Player Can Have No Greater Example of Tone Production and 
Color,’? Adds Pianist—Opera Will Teach Keyboard Artist 
Light and Shade, Action and Emotion—Artist Who Plays 
with Feeling Can Never Play Composition Twice Alike, He 
Maintains —Breath Control for Pianists 


By HARRIETTE BROWER 








“A PIANIST, like a painter, should 
have an infinitude of colors and 
tints upon his palette,” said Arthur 
Hochman, the young Russian pianist, in a 
recent chat about piano playing. “He 
should paint pictures at the keyboard, just 
as the artist depicts them upon the can- 
The piano is capable of a wonderful 
variety of tonal shading, and its kevs will 
respond most ideally to the true musician 
who understands how to awaken and bring 
forth all this tonal beauty from the instru- 
ment. 

“The modern pianist is often lacking in 
two important essentials—phrasing and 
shading. Inability to grasn the importance 
of these two points is the cause of artistic 
failure. An artist should so thoroughly 
make fis own the comnosition which he 
plays, and be so deeply imbued with its 
spirit, that he will know the phrasing and 
dynamics which best express the meaning 
of the piece. When he has risen to such 
heights, he is a law to himself in the matter 
of phrasing, no matter what marks may 
stand upon the printed page. As a rule 
the editing of piano music is extremely 
inadequate, and how can it be otherwise? 
How is it possible, with a series of dots, 
lines, dashes and accents to give an ade- 
quate idea of the interpretation of a work 
of musical art! It is not possible; for 
there are infinite shadings between piano 
and forte, numberless varieties of touch 
which have not been tabulated by the 
schools. Great editors like von Biilow, Bu- 
som and d’Albert have done much to make 
the classics clearer to the student, but they 
realize there are a million varieties of touch 
and tone, which can never be expressed by 
signs nor put into words. 


Vas. 


Four Requisites for Pianists 


“Four things are necessary for the pianist 
who would make an artistic success in pub- 
lic: Individual and artistic phrasing; va- 
riety of tone color; true feeling; personal 
magnetism. Colors mean so much to me; 

me are so beautiful, the various shades 
of red, for instance, golden yellows, rich 
warm browns and soft liquid blues. We 
can make as wonderful combinations wit’ 
them as the painters do. To me dark red 
speaks of something tender, heart-search- 
ing, mysterious.”” Here Mr. Hochman illus- 
trated at the piano with an expressive frag- 
ment full of deep feeling. “On the other 
hand, the shades of yellow express gaiety, 
brightness ;” here the illustration was all 
life and fire, in crisp, brilliant staccatos. 
()ther colors were just as effectively repre- 
sented. 

“What I have just indicated at the key- 
hoard,” continued the artist, “gives a faint 
idea of what can be done with tone color- 
ing and why I feel that pianists who neglect 
this side of their art, or do not see it, are 
missing so much beauty. I could mention 
one anist. a great name in the world of 
music, a man with absolutely flawless tech- 
nic, yet whose playing is dry and colorless ; 
it gives vou no ideas, nothing you can carry 
away; it is like water. water. Another, 
with great variety of tonal beauty, gives me 


many ideas, many pictures of tone. His 
name is Gabrilowitsch; he is for me the 
greatest nianist. 

Makes Climaxes ‘Pianissimo’’’ 
In my own playing; when I. color. a 


phrase, | do not work up to a climax and 
make that the loudest note, as most pianists 


“ 


Arthur Hochman, Pianist and Composer 


do—but rather the soft note of the phrase 


—that is, in lyric playing. I will show you 
what I mean. Here is a fragment of two 
measures of a soulful melody. I build up 
the crescendo, as you see, and at the highest 
point, which you might expect to be the 
loudest, you find instead that it is soft; the 
sharpness has been taken out of it, the 
thing you did not exrect has happened; and 
so there are constant tonal surprises—tone 
colors not looked for. 

“It is generally thought that a _ pianist 
should attend many recitals and study the 
effects made by other pianists, while I thin‘ 
we gain more from hearing a’ great singer. 
The human voice is the greatest of all 
mstruments, and the player can have no 
greater lesson in tone production and color 
than. can be obtained from listening to a 
great, emotional singer; The pianist should 
hear a great deal of opera, for there he will 
learn much of color, of effect, light and 
shade, action and emotion. 


Cut-and-Dried Performances 


“The third requisite for the pianist, as | 
have said, is true feeling. I have no sym- 
pathv with cold mechanical performance, 
where every effect is calculated before- 
hand, and the player strives to do it always 
the same way. How can he always play 
the same way when he does not feel the 
same? If he simply seeks for uniformity 
where does inspiration come in?” 

“The true artist will never give a cut and 
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dried performance. At one time he may 
be in a tender, melting mood; or in a dar- 
ing, exalted one. He must be free to play 
as he feels and he will be artist enough 
never to overstep bounds. The pianist who 
plays with true feeling and ‘heart’ can never 
play the same composition twice exactly 
alike, for he never feels just the same 
twice. This, of “course, applies more es- 
pecially to public performance and playing 
for others. 

“Another essential is breath control. 
Respiration must be easy and natural, no 
matter how much physical strength is ex- 
erted. In fortissimo and all difficult pas- 
sages the lips must be kept closed and 
respiration taken through the nostrils, as it 
always ought to be. 

“I was intended for a pianist from the 
first. Born in-Russia, I afterwards came to 
Berlin, studying seven or eight years with 
Xaver Scharwenka, then with d’Albert, 
Stavenhagen and others. But when one has 
all that can be learned from others a man’s 
greatest teacher is himself. I have done a 
great deal of concert and recital work in 
Europe, and have played with the leading 
orchestras in the largest cities of America.” 

Mr. Hochman has done considerable work 
in composition. Several of his songs have 
heen published, and he has a number of 
larger works. 


Dissection of Details 


“Yes, I teach, but prefer to take only 
such pupils as are intelligent and advanced,” 
continued this musician. “With pupils I 
am very particular about hand position and 
touch. The end of the fingers must be 
firm, but otherwise the hand, wrist and arm, 
from shoulder, are all relaxed. In teach- 
ing a composition I am immensely careful 
and particular about every note. All is 
dissected and analyzed. When everything 
is thoroughly understood and mastered it 1s 
ready for the stage setting, the actors, the 
lights and colors!” 


Scope of Philadelphia Concert Bureau 


To the Editor of MustcAL AMERICA: 

Through a misinterpretation of some 
statements made in our office an erroneous 
impression has been created concerning the 
I’stey Concert Bureau. We have repeat- 
edly made the statement that we are han- 
dling upwards of some forty artists and 
have in development about three hundred 
concerts. This statement has been twisted 
into one which credits us with having 
three hvndred artists under our manage- 
ment and planning but forty concerts. 
Will you, as far as lies within your power, 
correct this false impression? 

Yours cordially, 
R. P. Strine. 

Estey Concert Bureau, 

Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 20, 1913. 


Warsaw Philharmonic Engages Tina 


Lerner 


Bertin, Sept. 1t9—Tina Lerner, the 
pianist, has been engaged to appear as so- 
loist with the Warsaw Philharmonic So- 
ciety under Alexander Birnbaum in March. 
This and two appearances with the Riga 
Symphony under Schneevoigt, on March 12 
and 15, as well as recitals in other Russian 
cities, will fill the last three weeks of 
March for this artist. In April Miss 
Lerner has been engaged for a tour of 
concerts in Spain. ch a 


NEW PEABODY TEACHER 
ADMIRES OUR COMPOSERS 


Arthur Newstead, English Pianist, 
Finds MacDowell Sonatas Best Ex- 
amples of That Creative Style 


BattimoreE, Mp., Sept. 29—Arthur New- 
stead, the newly appointed director of 
piano at the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, to succeed Ludwig Breitner, has 
just arrived in Baltimore from England 
and is eager to begin his new duties. He 
is a young Englishman of interesting per- 
sonality and comes with the highest 
indorsements, having studied with Oscar 
Beringer in London and Harold Bauer in 
Paris. At the age of twenty-one he was 
chosen as a professor of piano at the Royal 
Academy of Music in London. After two 
years he resigned in order to devote his 
attention to concert work. He has ap- 
peared in extensive concert tours which 
have embraced important cities of Europe, 
South America, Mexico and the West 
Indies. 

Mr. Newstead expresses warm admira- 
tion for the efforts of the American mu- 
sician in general, and especially for the 
creative workers. He voiced a_ glowing 
commendation of the piano sonatas of 
Edward MacDowell and said that they 
represented the highest examples in this 
style of composition. 

He is starting his work at the Peabody 
Conservatory with enthusiasm, and a large 
number of students have already been 
assigned to his charge. Besides teaching 
he will in all probability arrange to appear 
in concerts throughout the corntry. 


F.C. B. 





FREDERICK STOCK BACK 


Chicago Symphony Conductor Has Been 
Spending Eight Weeks in Europe 


After eight weeks of opera-going and 
concert-going in Europe, Frederick Stock, 
director of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, returned on Friday of last week 
on the Mauretania. He will begin rehear- 
sals of his orchestra on October g and 
one week later will open the regular sea- 
son of twenty-eight weeks. Philo Otis, 
secretary of the Orchestral Association, 
greeted Mr. Stock at the pier and Fred- 
erick Wessels, manager of the orchestra, 
came from Chicago for the same purpoce. 
Mr. Stock is spending a few days at Mr. 
Otis’s Summer home in the White Moun 
tains before returning to Chicago. He 
reports that he was particularly struck 
during his stay abroad with the festival 
production of “The Ring” in Munich. 


Duncan in Rome Tells of 
Horrors of Balkan War 


Isadora 


Rome, Sept. 25.—Isadora Duncan, the 
dancer, arrived in Rome to-day after her 
stay in the Balkans, whither she went as 
a nurse with the Greek army in an at 
tempt to recover from her depression con 
sequent upon the death of two of her chil- 
dren in an attomobile accident near Paris. 
Miss Duncan went through several battles 
and said that the horrors and suffering 
she witnessed made her own sorrow seem 
slight. Miss Duncan is a guest here of 
Eleanora Duse, the great Italian actress. 
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